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THE REALITIES OF ASHBY’S VISION 


JUDSON T. SHAPLIN 


Associate Dean, Graduate School of Education, 
Harvard University 


THE proposals of the Ashby Report! are, in its own words, ‘massive, 
expensive and unconventional’. It represents a sharp break with the 
tradition of most educational reports and recommendations that 
have been made for developing countries. These have usually stayed 
well within the terms of reference. They deal with sharply delineated 
problems, for which practical proposals are made; they assume no 
change in the economic potential of the country or the traditions of 
the educational system. Where doubts exist concerning the country’s 
economic capacity to carry out the proposals, a long-range system 
of priorities is usually established. In contrast, the Ashby Com- 
mission, though charged ‘to conduct an investigation into Nigeria’s 
need in the field of post-School Certificate and Higher Education 
over the next twenty years’, chose to examine the needs of higher 
education in the context of Nigeria’s total educational needs from 
the present to 1980. The Report is a landmark in clear thinking as 
it outlines the relationships between the educational system and the 
man-power needs of a developing economy, with a prophetic con- 
fidence in the economic, political, and cultural potentiality of 
Nigeria in 1980. In addition to making proposals for higher educa- 
tion, the Report contains a multitude of recommendations for 
primary education, teacher training, technical and commercial 
education, and agricultural education. Frequently the recommen- 
dations are stated in broad, general terms, setting the stage for 
further study which must take place before specific proposals and 
priorities can be established. The Ashby Report must be considered 
a visionary document which attempts to establish a broad social 
policy for Nigeria. Such a sharp break with tradition will affect the 
practical possibilities of carrying out the Report’s recommendations. 

As a strategic document which makes a series of idealistic pro- 
posals calculated to excite the imagination of the democratic world, 
I think that the Ashby Report has already been successful. The 


1 Investment in Education: The Report of the Commission on Post-School 
Certificate and Higher Education in Nigeria. 
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immediate task, and the concern of this article, is to bring the re- 
port into operational focus, to get started on some of its most 
significant proposals before the initial force and challenge of the 
Report are lost. I will deal with four general areas of practical 
difficulty: the amount and type of aid needed; the capacity of 
Nigeria to receive aid; the need for further studies; and the problems 
of political decision. 

I do not write as an expert with a long interest in West African 
affairs. I have recently returned from a two months trip there, seven 
weeks of which were spent in Nigeria. My assignment, as con- 
sultant to the Ford Foundation, was to develop as complete a picture 
as possible of the Federal and Regional teacher training pro- 
grammes. I used the Ashby Report as a basic guide for my own 
study. 


The Ashby Report quite frankly makes proposals which are far 
beyond the financial capacity of Nigeria and which require massive 
international aid. It proposes ‘almost to double the number of 
primary school pupils, almost to quadruple the number of students 
in the secondary schools, and to multiply by more than five the 
present number of university students in Nigerian institutions’. The 
Commission was not able to provide an over-all estimate of the costs 
of these proposals, but estimates made for two parts of the pro- 
gramme suggest the order of magnitude; it would cost 15:5-19 
million pounds for a decade to send 600 selected men and women 
each year for the next five years to overseas universities for train- 
ing as teachers, including the cost of 7,000 ‘imported teacher-years’; 
and the initial capital cost of the three new universities recommended 
amount to 20 million pounds. Preliminary estimates made in 
Nigeria, even when the most economical alternatives are selected, 
suggest that the total will be astronomical, well beyond the limits 
of present resources and planning. Present aid from private sources, 
distributed on a world-wide basis, probably falls well short of the 
needs of Nigeria alone. Financial aid from the United Kingdom, 
the United States, and United Nations, while substantial, is scarcely 
geared to the level of the Ashby recommendations, and the aid 
programmes of other countries are small or still at a tentative stage. 
If the objectives for Nigeria are to be realized, Nigeria must be 
given a special place in the competition for international aid. This 
will be possible only by decisions made at the highest levels of 
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government, and by co-operation between governments. To put it 
bluntly, the initiative will be lost in Nigeria unless the United King- 
dom and the United States, working together at the highest levels of 
official policy, agree jointly to enormously increased allocations and 
plans. 

Such a programme will involve new international personnel 
policies as well as money. The United Kingdom and the United 
States, together with most nations of the world, face the same acute 
shortages of trained primary, secondary and university teachers 
which Nigeria feels with such special urgency. With rising salaries 
and increased opportunities for advancement at home, positions in 
Nigeria no longer offer the relative advantages that once prevailed. 
The special prerogatives which still persist, such as senior staff hous- 
ing, servants, and generous leave provisions, seem much less appro- 
priate in an independent country, creating as they do such wide 
contrasts of wealth and special privilege. Recruitment by advertise- 
ment, used in Britain, is no longer adequate. Short-term contracts 
are now the rule rather than the long-term career opportunities 
which have existed in the past. Already many advertised posts re- 
main unfilled. The concerted efforts of the government and univer- 
sities, geared to help specific developments, are necessary if talented 
personnel are to be obtained. In the case of America, particularly 
under the contracts of the International Co-operation Administra- 
tion, aid seems to be geared to providing short-term personnel who 
serve as technical advisers when the situation requires sustained, 
long-term work. For both countries, future plans must include the 
development of long-term career opportunities into which foreign 
service fits naturally and will later be recognized as a qualification 
for placement and promotion at home in the schools, universities, 
and government. 

Regrettably, there seems to be a tendency for new projects in 
planning and personnel to be ‘national’ in character, that is British- 
Nigerian or American-Nigerian. There is a concentration of 
American personnel at the University of Nigeria at Nsukka, for 
whom indiscreet claims are made that the ‘American’ land grant 
university model is being transplanted to Nigeria. At the University 
College, Ibadan, there are large numbers of expatriate Britons hold- 
ing strongly to the traditions of British universities. Within a few 
miles of each other at Ibadan are two new ‘Advanced’ teacher 
training colleges; one has only American and Nigerian personnel 
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and connections with an American University, the other only British 
and Nigerian personnel. There is little or no communication, and 
no co-operation between the projects though their purposes are re- 
lated. The Institute of Education at Ibadan, again a few miles 
distant, at present provides no link between them. These ‘national’ 
camps heighten rivalries and hostilities which already exist. A 
gossip chain passes along critical comment, to the harm of the new 
developments which are prejudged without benefit of mutual 
co-operation. In this atmosphere it is most difficult to maintain the 
attitudes of suspended judgment which are so essential for the 
mature evaluation of educational developments. The scale of the 
programme for Nigeria requires the creation of new types of inter- 
national co-operation, in which financial aid, whether American or 
other, must be provided in ways which allow the relatively free 
selection of talent required by the tasks, irrespective of nationality. 
Furthermore, the personnel selected must bring to their work a 
broader acquaintance with British, American and other educational 
systems, instead of the narrow, often provincial and nationalistic 
perspective which now prevails. The aim of all such co-operative 
projects should be to search for those elements of more developed 
educational systems which are appropriate to Nigeria, and to train 
Nigerian replacements, accepting the principle that education in 


Nigeria is ultimately going to be handled completely by Nigerians. 
Plans for the new Advanced Teacher Training College at Lagos, 
with financial support expected from the Special Fund of the 
United Nations, the U.S. International Co-operation Administra- 
tion and the Ford Foundation, may provide a new model for inter- 
national co-operation if the gifts from each source are not too 
restrictive. 


It is my opinion that government and private agencies in Nigeria 
do not have the capacity, at present, to provide the leadership and 
organization required to command or receive aid of the magnitude 
envisioned by the Ashby Commission. Some of the first efforts at 
international aid must, therefore, be directed towards the problems 
of administrative organization and the development of planning 
units. 

The educational system at all levels is managed by a relatively 
small number of trained administrators and professional educators. 
The Ministries of Education and the various educational institu- 
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tions are not staffed adequately enough to make serious studies or 
plan new developments. Officials are overwhelmed by their routine 
operational duties, now complicated by the flow of visitors and 
the official meetings stimulated by the Ashby Report. There are 
serious shortages of trained clerical assistants and the communica- 
tions systems are antiquated and inefficient. It is small wonder that 
occasionally tempers become frayed and visitors meet with a lack 
of enthusiasm. This situation is further complicated by the system 
of home leave. During several months of the year all planning 
activity must cease as important officials depart. The more extended 
leaves which follow several years of service mean that often all the 
posts in a given administrative unit are held on a temporary basis, 
with all planning activity suspended for lack of authority or un- 
willingness to deviate from the policies of an absent and respected 
superior. Nigerian incumbents of important posts, understandably 
anxious to undertake further training abroad, may often be absent 
on leave for several years. 

As is true of all developing countries, and for understandable 
reasons, the replacement of Europeans by local nationals is pro- 
ceeding more rapidly than can be justified by the training and 
experience of many of the new officials. Nigerianization, as this 
process is called, is taking place very rapidly in the Ministries of 
Education and in many schools. In cases where it does not seem 
possible to appoint a Nigerian, expatriates who have spent their 
entire careers in Nigeria or similar countries are being replaced by 
other expatriates on short-term contracts. In the Northern Region 
another more subtle process called Northernization is practised; 
members of the Ibo and Yoruba tribal and language groups, which 
have their greatest concentration in the more educationally 
advanced Eastern and Western Regions respectively, are being re- 
placed by Hausa and Fulani from the primarily northern and 
Moslem tribal groups. The policy even seems to affect Ibo and 
Yoruba who come from well-established northern families. The 
political reasons for this change are easy to understand but are not 
within the scope of this paper. As a result of all these policies, and 
also because many well-trained Nigerian educators are being drafted 
into important non-educational posts, the loss of experienced per- 
sonnel is so great that the planning functions are still further 
crippled. 

The Ashby Commission recognized these problems, though with- 
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out the special emphasis that I have given, and made several recom- 
mendations of an administrative nature, including the establish- 
ment of a special secretariat to handle the recruitment, selection, 
and training of overseas personnel. Steps have been taken recently 
in Nigeria to propose a secretariat, to be established within the 
Federal Ministry of Economic Development, which will implement 
the Ashby Report. I believe that this secretariat should be a rela- 
tively large educational planning unit, staffed by individuals of the 
highest professional competence in a variety of educational fields 
and including a broad international perspective. 


As a visionary document, the Ashby Report is concerned with 
the creation of broad social and educational policies. The priorities 
which it establishes are mostly of a very general nature. It rarely 
deals with starting points or specific procedures. Most of its recom- 
mendations require further study and the development of specific, 
workable proposals, all of which must be related to an over-all 
system of priorities. In the meantime, the present educational system 
is alive and growing, and plans based on past policies are being 
carried forward. A constant erosion of the dreams of the Ashby 
Commission is taking place as the reality of educational costs is 
faced by an economy in which education already claims a dis- 
proportionately large share of the budget. 

Let me illustrate by examples drawn from my personal experience 
with teacher training in Nigeria. The Ashby Report foresees a two- 
fold increase in the capacity of the teacher training colleges (from 
an enrolment of 27,061 in 1958 to nearly 60,000 by 1970) requir- 
ing approximately 1,500 to 2,000 additional staff members. The 
problem, however, is not simply one of numerical expansion. 
Qualitative improvements are necessary. There are 319 training 
colleges scattered throughout the country, many of which are small 
and ill-equipped. The Ashby Report recommends that these colleges 
should be clustered into larger units capable of making efficient use 
of well-trained staff, half of whose members should be graduates, 
and the other half Grade I teachers (intermediate qualifications). By 
this standard more than half of the present staff members of the 
training colleges are underqualified. What priority do these recom- 
mendations, so critical for the supply of teachers in the primary 
schools, have relative to other pressing needs? 

At the present time no plans exist for the consolidation and 
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improvement of training college facilities. To bring about such a 
change would require an elaborate analysis and decisions of 
extreme delicacy. In the Eastern Region, for example, there are 
158 training colleges with an average staff of less than five members 
and an average student body of seventy-five. Two-thirds of these 
institutions have been developed since 1955 as part of a magnificent 
effort to achieve universal primary education, and were constructed 
through the effort and dedication of the local people under the 
direction of local councils or voluntary agencies. Decisions to ex- 
pand certain facilities, convert others to alternate uses, and abandon 
those with least potential must be justified to these people. The 
Eastern Region now spends up to forty-five per cent of its total 
budget on education and has no practical recourse but to rule that 
such spending must not increase, that no new colleges may be 
opened or present colleges expanded, and that a fixed ratio of staff 
members of given educational attainment must be maintained. 
Any improvements which are to take place must occur through 
better organization, greater efficiency, or by lower expenditures in 
other areas—an almost hopeless task. Massive financial aid is 
necessary from outside sources, but a thorough study of the situation 
must first be made if it is to fulfil its purpose. 

The Ashby Report gives considerable attention to the problem 
of training Grade I teachers for the primary schools, the secondary 
schools and the teacher training colleges. Many of its recommen- 
dations have already been rejected or altered by the chief policy 
making committee in Nigeria, the Joint Consultative Committee. 
The suggestion that Grade I teachers be trained in the sixth forms 
and in the technical institutes, as a part of the expansion of these 
institutions, has been flatly rejected. Plans for the development of 
four Advanced Training Colleges include provisions for the training 
of secondary school teachers and tutors for the training colleges, 
but not for primary school teachers as recommended by the Ashby 
Commission. Further, the plans call for a three-year post-School 
Certificate course, rather than the two-year course recommended by 
the Commission. Each of these post-Report decisions has serious 
consequences for the supply of specialized manpower which is the 
backbone of the Ashby Report. Eliminating primary school teachers 
from the Advanced Training Colleges without substitution of 
equivalent training for them means that the primary schools will go 
without the leadership which the Ashby Commission deemed essen- 
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tial. A three-year course means that fewer teachers will be trained 
in a longer period of time, sharply reducing the supply. I do not give 
these examples to criticize the decisions which are being made— 
there are good reasons for the decisions—but rather to show the 
extent to which changes are being made even though the Ashby 
Report is so recent that no additional information is available. The 
decisions, in most cases, represent a practical recognition of the 
reality of local financial resources, of sources and the extent of out- 
side aid, and of the limits of available manpower. 


I have mentioned the process of Nigerianization and Northerniza- 
tion, the competing nature of ‘nationalistic’ educational pro- 
grammes, and the community interests which continue to shape the 
character of the teacher training colleges. I wish now to deal more 
specifically with several political factors which have a particular 
influence upon the future developments of higher education, though 
the conclusions I will present apply equally to educational institu- 
tions at all levels. 

Regional rivalries and a conflict of interest between Federal and 
Regional Governments in the educational sphere may lead to the 
development of a larger number of Nigerian universities than can 
reasonably be supported by the country and by international aid 
in the near future. The Ashby Report recommends that there be 
four universities, including the present establishments at Ibadan 
and Nsukka, and that these universities be national in character, 
independent of one another, each to be governed by it own autono- 
mous Council, and supported by the Federal as well as the Regional 
governments. The manpower survey estimates of a required enrol- 
ment of 7,500 university students by 1970, with greater expansion 
thereafter, seems a reasonable task for four universities, guaranteeing 
each a student body of economical size and substantial teaching 
resources. The Reservation filed by one member of the Ashby 
Commission, favouring the addition of three Regional universities, 
states the problem. The issues of Federal or Regional control of 
the universities, and the need for more Regional representation, 
have a familiar ring for nationals of many countries. Practical 
necessity, however, dictates that these differences must be resolved 
without a proliferation of universities. The present resources of 
Nigeria at even the level of support recommended by the Ashby 
Commission are sufficient to maintain only a few institutions at a 
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strength which will allow them to join the international community 
of universities. 

The nature of the government of universities is an equally serious 
problem. The Ashby Commission recommendations are quite 
specific, recognizing fully the dangers of political interference in the 
management of university affairs. The Report recommends that 
each university shall have an autonomous council with undisputed 
control over the affairs of the university and removed from the ‘hot 
and cold winds of politics’. The Report recognizes that the Council 
of University College, Ibadan, has already proved itself to be a wise 
and effective governing body and a suitable model for new univer- 
sities. Particular care must be taken with the governing arrange- 
ments of new universities during the initial stages when the small 
and emerging academic staff may not have full representation nor 
be ready for such representation. The first appointments to the staff 
are critical for later educational developments, and for the political 
independence of the university. The new University of Nigeria at 
Nsukka, while an admirable example of the speed with which the 
buildings of a new university can be built, has been organized so 
that effective control is vested in a small number of individuals. 
Agencies responsible for international aid programmes will find it 
increasingly difficult to offer assistance to institutions which do not 
have autonomous, politically-free governing bodies. 

I was asked to contribute my personal views of the practical con- 
sequences of the Ashby Report and the possibilities of putting it 
into effect. If I have placed too much emphasis upon problems and 
difficulties, and if my approach seems unduly pessimistic, it is 
because I have shared the spirit of hope and progress which the 
Ashby Report has inspired in Nigeria and I want to confront and 
remove the obstacles which stand in the way of its implementation. 
I am impatient with those who do not share the full vision of the 
Ashby Report and are not prepared to think on the same ‘massive, 
expensive, and unconventional’ terms—I share the convictions of 
the Ashby Commission that ‘to entertain any more modest 
programme is to confess defeat’. 





THE UNIVERSITIES AND THE TEACHERS’ 
COLLEGES* 


CYRIL BIBBY 
Principal of Kingston upon Hull Training College 


IN the title of this address, the phrase ‘teachers’ colleges’ is used in 
preference to ‘training colleges’, and that brings us immediately to 
the nub of the matter. You may ‘train’ an unskilled worker to carry 
out routine operations, or a tennis player to return a service more 
effectively, or a seal to perform circus tricks, but the professional 
preparation of the teacher is not a matter of mere training. It is. 
on the contrary, a matter of ensuring that the teacher is himself an 
educated person, skilled in certain specifically professional pro- 
cedures, but above all one who will illuminate the lives of his pupils 
by reason of his own culture. The term ‘training colleges’ is a 
survival of an era of parsimony and class distinction, when the 
children of the upper classes were to be educated by scholars and 
gentlemen, while the artisan’s child was to be content with trained 
taskmasters properly subservient to the local parson and squire. 

In Hard Times, you may remember, Charles Dickens painted a 
portrait of Mr. M’Choakumchild, who, with ‘some one hundred and 
forty other schoolmasters’ had been lately turned at the same time, 
in the same factory, on the same principles, like so many pianoforte 
legs’. He had studied ‘Orthography, etymology, syntax, and prosody, 
biography, astronomy, geography, and general cosmography, the 
sciences of compound proportion, algebra, land-surveying and level- 
ling, vocal music and drawing from models’ and in addition ‘had 
taken the bloom off the higher branches of mathematics and physical 
science, French, German, Latin and Greek’. ‘If he had only learned 
a little less’, it was wisely remarked, ‘how infinitely better he might 
have taught much more.’ The idea that the ordinary child needs a 
teacher with only a superficial smattering of knowledge has been 
long a-dying, but at last we are all ready for its unlamented burial. 
And, as is commonly the case at funerals, there has been much 
discussion of plans for the future. 

Perhaps the most ambitious plan is that of the Association of 


* Based on an address to the Convocation of the University of Hull. 
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Education Committees, which appeared publicly in the summer of 
last year. The A.E.C. looks forward to the expansion of the teachers’ 
colleges to a higher figure than the 500 students of which the 
Ministry of Education has spoken, and envisages that, ‘where a 
college is capable of development to a greater extent, and where it 
is situated in close proximity to a university . . . there would be 
advantages in allowing such colleges to develop up to a limit of 
1,000’. Whether or not this great size is reached in many cases, it is 
already clear that a considerable number of teachers’ colleges will, 
within two or three years, be a good deal bigger than several of the 
provincial university colleges used to be. They will certainly be 
bigger than many university faculties have been, and they will 
be admirably equipped. With this prospect, with a marked tendency 
to higher academic qualifications among the colleges’ students and 
with reasonable hopes of recruiting tutors of high calibre, and with 
a course at least three years in length, we must recognize that the 
teachers’ colleges are about to be revolutionized. The Association 
of Education Committees expects that many of their students will 
reach approximately to General Degree level in their main subjects, 
and it envisages that some of the colleges will take over much of 
the post-graduate professional training of those who have been 
through the ordinary university faculties. 

A broadly similar future is foreseen by the Association of 
Teachers in Colleges and Departments of Education, whose Three- 
Year Course Committee has for a long time been giving detailed 
study to the problems and potentialities of the new course about 
to begin this autumn. In the case of some students, the Association 
thinks, it may be possible and desirable to take the existing 
Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science degrees; in other cases 
a new degree of Bachelor of Education would be more appropriate; 
but nearly everyone is thinking in terms of some sort of graduate 
status. The National Union of Teachers has come out firmly in 
favour of this policy and the pressure is mounting rapidly. Those 
who are most familiar with the universities, who are not simply 
impatient of what sometimes appears their deep conservatism but 
also sensitive to their very proper concern with academic standards, 
can appreciate why the Association of University Teachers indicates 
the many difficulties in the way of advance; but few who are also 
familiar with the teachers’ colleges have much doubt that advance 
there will be. 
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So far as this University of Hull is concerned, its Institute of 
Education is naturally pondering the situation and eventually, no 
doubt, its other organs will do likewise. It would be most improper 
if I were to give even the appearance of prejudging what decisions 
will one day be made, but perhaps I may pose certain educational 
considerations, and certain historical facts, which will no doubt be 
taken into account by those who have the power to decide. 

The history of teacher-training in this country has reflected the 
gradual replacement of the idea of craft apprenticeship by that of 
professional preparation—a replacement paralleling an earlier 
similar swing in the training of medical practitioners and architects, 
to select but two other professions. A. N. Whitehead has defined a 
craft as ‘an avocation based upon customary activities and modified 
by the trial and error of individual practice’, while a profession is 
‘an avocation whose activities are subjected to theoretical analysis, 
and are modified by theoretical conclusions derived from that 
analysis’. Better definitions could scarcely be made, and by them 
teaching is as clearly a profession as medicine and perhaps more 
so than law. There is a story that Robert Lowe, the nineteenth- 
century instigator of that insidious system of ‘payment by results’, 
once met one of Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools with the 
brusque greeting ‘I know what you have come about, the science of 
education. There is none. Good morning!’ Lowe was not right even 
a century ago, but his error was perhaps forgivable. What is rather 
shocking is that even today there are still some eminent men and 
women so ignorant of education as to take the same attitude. 

So long as only a tiny minority of the population were regarded 
as requiring education, it was sufficient to produce a few scholars, 
later to be tutors, in the cloisters or in one of the medieval univer- 
sities. Not until the end of the eighteenth century was any serious 
consideration given to the quite different problem of providing 
teachers in large numbers and, early in the nineteenth, a training 
centre was opened in London’s Borough Road. The training was a 
straightforward craft apprenticeship based, not on any understand- 
ing of a theory of education, but merely on the mastery of certain 
simple instructional procedures of a mechanical nature. In the 
educational system of Britain today, so primitive an idea of the 
nature of the teaching process scarcely survives except in the univer- 
sities, where it is still commonly assumed that a member of the 
academic staff is granted the ability to teach by some special grace 
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inherent in a successful bit of academic research. ‘It is commonly 
supposed’, T. H. Huxley remarked at Aberdeen University in 1874, 
‘that anyone who knows a subject is competent to teach it, and no 
one seems to doubt that anyone who knows a subject is competent 
to examine in it. I believe both these opinions to be serious mis- 
takes.’ But these mistakes, like many others, have demonstrated a 
stubborn power of persistence which would be startling to anyone 
unaware of the continued existence of academic troglodytes. 

Fortunately, there were those a century and a quarter ago who 
saw clearly the inadequacy of the apprenticeship system, who 
realized that a mechanical training of a few months’ duration was 
no sort of preparation for those who were to teach the nation’s 
children. Impressed by what he had seen in certain continental 
centres, Sir James Kaye-Shuttleworth established at Battersea in 
1840 the college which was later to become St. John’s. A year later, 
not far away in Chelsea, Derwent Coleridge opened St. Mark’s. The 
College of S. Mark and S. John, formed by the fusion of these two 
pioneer teachers’ colleges, exemplifies in its own history the several 
strands in the changing pattern of teacher-training. 

The students of St. John’s were selected from the cream of the 
elementary schools, they lived as a residential community with their 
tutors, and at the conclusion of their course they were subjected to 
serious examination. An item in the Housekeeper’s Supplementary 
Account for December 13th, 1847 is illuminating: ‘2£ 10s. for wines 
and brandy given to students who were low and nervous at the time 
of the inspection.’ (But, it is sad to note, the Governing Body later 
resolved ‘that for the future the Supplementary Account be dis- 
continued’.) In less than forty years there were another forty training 
colleges founded upon the Battersea model—a model which, 
unfortunately, included not only many progressive features, but 
also a degree of detailed supervision of the student’s every activity 
from which only recently have most teachers’ colleges emancipated 
themselves. 

Derwent Coleridge’s college, St. Mark’s, was founded on a 
different model: ‘I looked, not in foreign lands, but at home for my 
exemplar, not of course to be followed blindly: it must be modified, 
lowered, yet remain the same in kind: the same theme transmodu- 
lated. It must awaken the same or similar associations. It must create 
the same esprit de corps among its alumni. As time went on it must 
be consecrated with the same religio loci. In a word, it must be 


9 
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rendered attractive both to the student and to his friends. It must 
first attract, then elevate, refine, ennoble.’ As early as 1845 the 
course was of three years’ duration, two-thirds devoted to academic 
studies and one-third to professional, and Coleridge was often 
criticized for educating his students above their station. But St. 
Mark’s insisted that the teacher must first of all be an educated 
person, and the sort of battle in which Derwent Coleridge was 
involved with the Privy Council’s Committee on Education was 
still being fought a few years ago from Chelsea, when the latest of 
a series of attempts to make the college give up its degree work was 
defeated. And it is a sad irony that such attempts should have 
received the support of certain university figures, who might have 
been expected to fortify a teachers’ college in its desire to maintain 
high academic levels. 

The experience of this training college, and those few others 
which for many years have submitted their better students for 
London University degrees, is perhaps relevant to the present 
situation and to plans for the future. Their students take the same 
B.A. and B.Sc. examinations as were taken by some students from 
university colleges which have recently become independent univer- 
sities. A few years ago, an investigation disclosed the rather 
surprising fact that, judged by the proportions of first and second- 
class degrees obtained, the students of one teachers’ college did 
better than those of any university college in the country. It would 
be interesting if the investigation were to be completed up to the 
last date of entry from the former university colleges, and it would 
not be surprising if it were found that the teachers’ colleges as a 
group had no need to hide their faces from the university colleges 
as a group. Of course, I do not infer from this that all students from 
all teachers’ colleges could reasonably be expected to take degrees. 
But I do suggest that there are some people in some universities who 
are quite remarkably ignorant of the excellent work done in some 
teachers’ colleges, and capable of being done in others. And I dare 
to suggest also that, in considering the future relationship between 
the teachers’ colleges and the universities, we should be unwise to 
look on the former as mere supplicants at the superior feet of the 
latter. We should be asking ourselves, not only “What can the 
colleges gain from the universities?”, but also “What can the 
universities gain from the colleges?” 

One contribution which the teachers’ colleges can make is a great 
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wealth of experience in the conduct of residential academic com- 
munities on a tutorial basis. It is sometimes forgotten that many 
of the teachers’ colleges are much older institutions that most of 
the universities of England. The reason why Coleridge founded 
St. Mark’s on the Oxbridge model was that he had nothing else to 
copy—not, indeed, unless he had counted the tiny new foundations 
at Durham and London. A long time was to pass before there were 
to be universities at Manchester and Birmingham and Leeds and 
Liverpool and Sheffield and Hull, and longer still before these 
universities began to take seriously the provision of some equivalent 
to collegiate residence. There has been much criticism, and some 
of it justified, of the excessively detailed superintendence of their 
students by some teachers’ colleges. But, at least, one rarely meets, 
in these much maligned institutions, as one does in some university 
faculties, the attitude that students are a mere hindrance in the way 
of the private academic interests of the staff. If the provincial 
universities wish to derive the maximum benefit from their great 
development of residential facilities, they may be wise to look more 
closely than they have commonly done at their neighbouring 
teachers’ colleges. In which of the two sets of institutions, I some- 
times wonder, would a returning Newman the more nearly recognize 
the idea of a university? I am not sure of the answer, but at least 
I think the question is worth asking. 

Of course, one cannot for a moment deny that, on average, the 
academic level of the teachers’ colleges is a good deal lower than 
that of the universities, and any close collaboration between the two 
would imply a most salutary elevation of the former. But averages, 
whilst often instructive, are also frequently misleading, and it is 
important to remember that both the universities and the colleges 
vary greatly among themselves and that each has a wide range of 
student ability. Moreover, I suspect that we sometimes pay too much 
attention to the traditional inadequacies of the training colleges and 
not enough to their virtues. Even in their most straitened days, 
during the third quarter of the last century when Robert Lowe and 
his allies were engaged in cheapening education, they produced’ 
some excellent scholars. And, as John Stuart Mill pointed out to 
the Taunton Commission in 1868, even the worst products of the 
training colleges must have been as good as many of the masters 
in the endowed schools, since these schools regularly engaged many 
of the college-trained teachers dismissed from the elementary schools 
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as inadequate. Later in the century, activated by the competition of 
the newly founded day training colleges, the older residential 
colleges improved both their domestic regimen and their academic 
level, and in many of them today the general tenor of life is truly 
cultural and educational. : 

Moreover, I would assert that, in some cases, the academic courses 
of the colleges have something to teach the universities. Less tied 
by rigid and often highly conservative curricula, and in the main 
staffed by tutors with a real interest in education and some under- 
standing of it, the teachers’ colleges have carried out a good dea! 
of experiment in the content and method of their tuition. My own 
experience in recent years, in a college where the science students 
reading for the teachers’ certificate took a three years’ course side 
by side with those reading for degrees, has been very illuminating. 
Those who were the better qualified on admission tended to take 
the B.Sc. degree of London University, and the two groups of 
students were taught side by side in the same college, by the same 
tutors, in the same laboratories. This experience left me in no doubt 
that some of the students who at school had failed to qualify for 
entry to a degree course were intellectually superior to some of those 
who had so qualified. The degree students, naturally, followed the 
prescribed degree syllabus, while the certificate students followed 
whatever lines their tutors thought best. And I have little doubt that 
those who took the certificate course, with all the curricular freedom 
which it allowed, had the greater opportunity to become good 
scientists. They learned fewer facts about science, but they came 
to understand more of science as an actual activity, as an adventure 
of inquiry. This experience makes me hope that, while as a first 
step the universities will open their traditional B.A. and B.Sc. 
examinations to the better students from the teachers’ colleges. they 
will also consider the recognition of alternative types of degree 
course, not only more suited to prospective teachers, but in them- 
selves more truly educational. 

It is sometimes argued that the university should not concern itself 
with professional training. but I find the argument difficult to take 
seriously. The historical fact is that. from the start, the universities 
were very largely professional training schools. The Faculty of Arts 
trained the clerks, the Faculty of Medicine the doctors, the Faculty 
of Law the advocates, and the Faculty of Divinity the clergy. 
In the nineteenth century the newly emerging profession of scientist 
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was catered for by the new Faculties of Science—and it is salutary 
to remember that the degree of B.Sc. was established only against 
stubborn and obscurantist opposition by those who argued that the 
training of scientists was not a job for the universities. For many 
decades the universities, especially the older ones, have paid much 
attention to the training of civil service administrators, and it is 
now taken for granted that the professions of dentistry and engineer- 
ing and architecture should have appropriate university courses. 
The founders of the University of Hull did not at all beat about the 
bush, but boldly announced as its main purpose ‘To establish, 
organize and maintain classes and lectures . . . for the purpose of 
promoting education and research, and to provide instruction in 
such branches of education as shall be required for the training of 
entrants to the learned, teaching and technical professions, industry 
and commerce.’ And, in his admirable study of Civic Universities, 
Professor Armytage has very cogently demonstrated that ‘the civic 
universities in their struggling years, and the university colleges all 
along. owed the very existence of their arts faculties and in many 
cases their pure science faculties to the presence of a large body of 
intending teachers’. 

In face of these facts, it is not a little mystifying when the sugges- 
tion that there might be degree courses specially appropriate to 
prospective teachers is met by the bland reply that professional 
preparation is not the function of the university. After all, the fact 
is that by the age of eighteen many young people have already 
decided to be teachers, just as many others have decided to be 
doctors or scientists or lawyers, and there is nothing reprehensible 
about this. The way must be left open, by a post-graduate course 
in education following a B.A. or B.Sc. degree, for those who make 
up their minds later or wish to enter teaching by that route, but 
I cannot see any valid objection to the opening up of an alternative 
route via a new degree of B.Ed. Fifteen years ago, in his Redbrick 
and these Vital Days, Bruce Trustcott made exactly this suggestion 
in connexion with the envisaged three-year course: ‘a degree of Pass, 
or General, type . . . covering the entire field of subjects studied, 
together with the theory and practice of teaching—to be called 
“Bachelor of Education”. The prize does not seem excessive; so long 
and full a course, if it is planned and followed in close connection 
with the university surely merits the recognized university hall- 
mark.’ Nearly thirty years ago, long before Trustcott, much the 
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same proposal had been made by Dr. R. W. Rich, at present 
Principal of the City of Leeds Training College but at that time 
Professor of Education in Hull. “There is, indeed, much to be said 
for the development of special degrees for such teachers which 
should involve a certain study of general cultural subjects together 
with a thorough scientific and historical study of some particular 
branch of educational technique.’ About a hundred years ago, in 
his Teachers of the People, Derwent Coleridge urged that a group 
of training colleges should in effect form the Faculty of Education 
of a University of South Kensington, to be formed by federation 
with the School of Mines and the Royal Academies of Art and 
Music. Some four hundred years ago, that great Elizabethan 
educator, Richard Mulcaster, proposed that universities should, in 
addition to their Colleges of General Study, have also Professional! 
Colleges for Divinity, Law, Medicine and Education. None of the 
proposals which are being made today, for the generous offering of 
the bosom of Alma Mater to potential teachers, is without long 
precedent, and one wonders why they have not years ago been 
implemented. Lest any offence be taken where none is intended, 
perhaps I may repeat old Mulcaster’s words: ‘I would have it under- 
stood that I have no great fault to find with the present constitution 
of the universities, but granting that things are well done there 
already, there is no discourtesy in wishing that they might be 
managed a good deal better.’ 

As a matter of fact, it looked for a while, at the end of the 
nineteenth century, as if the way was to be opened for university 
graduation by prospective teachers of the lower classes. In 1890, 
day training colleges were established at London, Birmingham, 
Newcastle, Manchester, Nottingham and Cardiff; a year later at 
Liverpool, Leeds, Cambridge and Sheffield; in 1892 at Oxford, 
Bristol and Aberystwyth; in 1894 at Bangor; in 1899 at Reading 
and Southampton. At these colleges, established as integral parts 
of the universities and university colleges, for men and women 
training to be elementary school teachers, academic and professional 
studies were taken concurrently and led to both a degree and a 
teachers’ certificate. The fact that they were day, rather than 
residential, colleges was not at all due to any theory of superior 
merit, but mainly to the fact that the foundation of new non- 
denominational residential colleges would have been more expen- 
sive. Their students commonly attended the ordinary university 
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degree classes, while a special staff lectured in education, and not 
everyone was convinced that this dichotomy was a desirable innova- 
tion. Matthew Arnold, for one, felt that in such circumstances the 
professional training would be ‘a very curious thing, with no real 
teaching in it, and nothing but a talking about educational 
principles’, and there are not lacking today those who would make 
the same criticism of some of the university departments of educa- 
tion into which day training colleges have developed. As for the 
well-established residential training colleges, they continued for 
some time to attract the better students, the universities’ day colleges 
taking what was left, and certainly the older colleges had no 
suspicion that the day colleges were one day to develop a superior 
status. 

Gradually, however, the picture changed. Some of the better 
students who disliked the idea of residential supervision went to the 
day colleges; increasingly those training for secondary teaching also 
went there; a group of educationists of high calibre built up a 
corpus of pedagogic principles and theory which gave to the study 
of education a quite new academic reputability; and, as the day 
training colleges became transmogrified into university departments 
of education, there came all the prestige which attaches to professor- 
ships. In 1911 the concurrent degree and professional course was 
changed to consecutive degree and professional courses (and I am 
not sure that the change was in all cases for the better); in 1926 the 
Board of Education accepted the universities’ diplomas in education 
in lieu of its own certificate examinations; and today the ironic 
reversal of original intention is complete. What were founded 
specifically as a means of graduation for elementary school teachers 
have become largely the post-graduate preserve of those intending 
to teach in grammar schools—and, in the process, the thoroughly 
professional concept of combining the study of academic subjects 
with that of education has not only been abandoned by the univer- 
sities but in some strange way become generally discredited. No one 
doubts that a doctor should learn his anatomy and physiology in a 
medical context, or that the properties of matter should be studied 
by an engineer with reference to real bridges and real machinery, 
but it has somehow become a widely accepted article of faith that 
the graduate teacher’s preparation should be in two distinct strata, 
a three-year layer of academic subjects below and a one-year layer 
of professional studies spread thinly on top. 
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There are, in fact, many different ways in which a trained 
graduate teacher might be produced, and I would press strongly 
for the greatest possible flexibility. For some, a three-year course 
for a B.A. or B.Sc. degree followed by a year for the Certificate in 
Education might be best; for others a four-year concurrent course 
for B.A. or B.Sc. and Certificate; for others a three or four-year 
concurrent course for a new degree of B.Ed.; for others a three-year 
course for a Certificate followed by one or two years for a degree; 
for yet others a degree taken after a few years’ teaching experience, 
either by a seconded year of full-time study or by directed part-time 
study. In the university house there should be many mansions. 

This, of course, will be impossible in any university which 
regards its task as being that of pushing all its students along two or 
three or four alternative tram tracks. Frequently, for example, one 
is told that it is impossible to produce a good scientist without his 
narrowing his studies very straitly—although it is never explained 
how it happens that Cambridge, where at least three subjects must 
be taken in the first part of the Natural Sciences Tripos, still 
manages to hold up its head at meetings of the Royal Society. It 
is a strange fact that, science degrees having been allowed into the 
universities only on sufferance a century ago, it is today sometimes 
the science faculties which press for a narrowness of curriculum 
exceeding that of the conservative classicists who long ago tried to 
keep the sciences out. And, as the cult of the ‘research paper’ 
spreads throughout the faculties (and very often these papers are 
of a trivial and insignificant nature), the narrow Special Degree 
becomes all the rage—indeed has already become in many minds 
the only degree of which a university need not be ashamed. To me 
it seems an educational tragedy that, at many universities, General 
Degrees have become rare or non-existent, in Arts and Sciences alike. 
There seems to have been a determined campaign to produce as 
many research papers in a department as possible, as quickly as 
possible—trather as the bourgeois newly abroad quickly plasters his 
suitcase with an impressive array of hotel labels. As a result, many 
students are being forced along narrow paths not at all suited to 
them. Must we not hope that our universities will rapidly develop 
more self-confidence, sufficient self-confidence to develop with pride 
a really flexible system of General Degrees, suited by their flexibility 
to the widely varying needs of their students? 

If this were to happen, and if one of the subject-choices were 
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Education, it would open the way for a really intimate interlocking 
of the prospective teacher’s studies. Most students in the teachers’ 
colleges will be taking three main subjects—Education and two 
others—and it would be possible, without any straight-jacketing of 
their course, for the better students to take those three subjects in a 
General Degree while the weaker ones took the same three subjects 
in the Teachers’ Certificate. Only in some such way can we break 
through the occupational degree-barrier. Increasingly, professional 
advancement depends upon graduation, and repeatedly men and 
women of high intelligence and high scholarship find themselves 
debarred from promotion by the absence of a degree. In general 
conversation, everyone agrees that some non-graduates have better 
minds than some graduates, but how often are they given the chance 
to prove it in senior posts? The better products of our teachers’ 
colleges are, in my considered opinion, markedly superior to many 
of those who succeed in scraping a degree, but they lack the magic 
letters of B.A. or B.Sc., which are rapidly becoming the trade union 
ticket to educational advancement. Sometimes one hears it asked, 
“Why do these students want letters after their names? Why aren’t 
they content with the knowledge of their ability, without requiring 
a label?’—but I have noticed that this line is most often taken by 
those who already have half the alphabet after their own names and 
are in no position to talk. 

Nearly thirty years ago, the then Professor of Education in the 
University College of Hull envisaged that, although the more 
isolated training colleges might eventually be closed, those in 
university towns might become recognized as halls of residence, the 
colleges retaining some autonomy while their better students read 
for university degrees. In this connexion, it is interesting that, when 
this university college recently became a university, its Charter 
made specific provision for licensing of ‘Colleges, Halls or Houses 

. whether maintained by the University or not’, and for the 
recognition of periods of study in other ‘places of learning’ as 
equivalent to such periods in the university itself. The Charter also 
envisages the affiliation of ‘other institutions’ and the recognition of 
‘selected members of the staff thereof as teachers of the University’. 
So, if ever this university were to wish to make a reality of the 
suggestion made long ago by its Professor of Education, the 
machinery all lies to hand in the Charter and Statutes, ready to be 
set into motion by the submission to Court of Ordinances to be 
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made by Council. And, if it were wished to see an example of such 
machinery in action, there would be no need to go further than 
the University of Durham, where two Church colleges (Bede and 
St. Hild’s) and one local authority college (Neville’s Cross) have for 
many years been recognized in a somewhat similar manner. 

Failing some such arrangement with their own local universities, 
I suppose that the better students in the teachers’ colleges will have 
no alternative to taking External degrees of the University of 
London, as is already done in several of the metropolitan colleges. 
Now I am not one of those who look down their noses at the 
External degree system, which since its inception has served as an 
academic channel of the highest utility. Through it, tens of 
thousands of scholarly men and women have managed to secure the 
degrees they deserved—first the Jews and Non-conformists and 
Roman Catholics excluded by un-reformed Oxbridge, then those 
who could not afford the costs of collegiate residence by Cam or 
Isis, then the able women for whom inadequate university provision 
was made, then those who wished to attend their local university 
colleges, to say nothing of those who had somehow not been fortu- 
nate enough to receive the usual grammar school preparation but 
later succeeded in lifting themselves by their own intellectual boot 
straps. Yet I should be sorry if the students of the teachers’ colleges 
were forced into this channel because their local universities closed 
all others to them. I cannot think, for example, that it would be 
desirable, or even sensible, for my College next door to start sub- 
mitting its better students for London degrees because they were 
not permitted to sit for the degrees of Hull. No doubt there would 
be difficulties to overcome in devising effective machinery of 
co-operation, but these difficulties should be less across a hundred 
yards than across two hundred miles. For my part, I shall be sorry 
if we do not make an early start, not in simply looking for the 
difficulties, but in seeking for their solution. 

It is sometimes said that our present task is that of taking the next 
great step beyond the 1944 McNair Report, but I should rather 
say that our task is to catch up with that Report. For do not let 
us delude ourselves that the Report was fully implemented by the 
setting up of the University Institutes of Education. The McNair 
Committee’s proposals have, in fact, been considerably watered 
down and their originality much compromised. ‘We wholly dissent 
_..’, the Report insisted, ‘from any sharp distinction between educa- 
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tion and training, as though one were the proper concern of the 
best institutions and teachers and the other were not. Training is 
that part of the education of a student which emphasizes that he is 
preparing himself for a particular profession. The studies and prac- 
tices of one student which reveal that he is to be a teacher and not 
an engineer are as much “education” as are the studies and practices 
of another student which reveal that he is to be an engineer and 
not a teacher.’ Putting all cant aside, the Committee urged the 
establishment, not of ‘Institutes of Education’ serving to keep the 
teachers’ colleges just outside the universities, but of ‘University 
Schools of Education’. Here would be gathered ‘the fundamental 
studies and disciplines of all teachers, primary and secondary alike’, 
with regular courses of lectures by the staffs of the component insti- 
tutions, ‘and the traffic would be both ways’. ‘A student might enrol 
at one of the federated institutions but as his course developed he 
would find that the resources of all kinds of institutions were avail- 
able to him.’ Certain college lecturers ‘should be granted the title 
of recognized teacher in the School’ and certain ‘courses undertaken 
in an affiliated institution . . . should be accepted as satisfying parts 
of the requirements of a degree course’. 

In 1960, therefore, as prospective teachers move into the period 
when their course will be as long and as full as that of students in 
the academic faculties of the universities, there is nothing very 
revolutionary in the suggested new relationship between the univer- 
sities and the teachers’ colleges. All that is required is the full 
implementation of the spirit of the McNair Report of 1944. And, 
even while acknowledging that England has a long tradition of 
procrastination in such matters, it does not seem excessive, in the 
rapidly-moving world of today, that by 1964 we should try to catch 
up with what was agreed to be desirable twenty years earlier. 





A TEACHER TAUGHT 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 


WHEN, after eight years’ teaching, I told my colleagues that I was 
going to do a year’s course for the Diploma in Education the 
general feeling was that the Upper Fourth had at last succeeded in 
driving me irrevocably round the bend. Those who had taken a 
similar course had little to say in its favour except that it provided 
two terms of idleness in the untroubled atmosphere of a university. 
Those who had had no professional training implied that I was in 
some way damaging my amateur status. The common-room 
humorist said, ‘Getting any sort of practical help from an educa- 
tional theorist is like trying to tear raw meat from the mouth of a 
starving tiger suffering from lock-jaw.’ He limped over to the fire- 
place, draped himself over it in a donnish posture and enquired in 
a fruity-toothy voice, ‘What would Plato have thought about com- 
prehensive schools?’ 

Reverting to student status when one has a wife and family is 
no joke. We were left eventually with the choice of living within 
cycling distance of the Department and paying an exorbitant rent 
for furnished accommodation, or living more cheaply in the country 
and travelling daily by car. We chose the latter and took up 
residence eighteen miles from the Department in the upper part 
of a decaying manor house complete with ghost. 

Most of the students at the Department had just taken their 
degrees and the majority were agreed that after the fevers of 
examinations a period of convalescence was indicated. There was a 
slight sprinkling of apprehensive axed officers, housewives and 
‘mature students’ from overseas. The prospectus informed us that 
the principal aims of the course were ‘to provide an introduction to 
the study of education in its broadest sense, considered in relation 
to the nature and needs of the individual and society, and to the 
aims and methods of teaching’. One of the introductory lectures 
described it somewhat apologetically as an interim period of con- 
ditioning between the gentlemanly existence of the undergraduate 
and the harsh realities of the world. In other words we could make 
of it what we would and there were heartening rumours that. 
because of the acute shortage of teachers, no one could actually 
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fail though a small, select number were usually required to take the 
written examination again pour encourager les autres. This was 
important to me because, although a graduate without professional 
training is automatically accepted as a qualified teacher, if he fails 
a Diploma in Education course, no matter how long he has been 
teaching or what posts he has held, he must forfeit his qualified 
status and presumably any hopes of further employment as a 
teacher until he has taken the course again and passed. 

The charge frequently levelled at departments of education is 
that those who teach teachers have little practical experience of 
class-room work and tend to be detached from the realities of the 
contemporary situation. As a generalization this is probably true, 
but much was done during the course to help matters by a succession 
of visiting lecturers most of whom were admirable. The opportunity 
of listening to and questioning the headmistress of a comprehensive 
school and the headmaster of an enlightened secondary modern 
school was of more value than any amount of reading. The only 
real failure in this part of the time-table was when two of the leading 
lights of the Crowther Committee gave a distressing exhibition of 
lecturing and provided an alarming if unwitting insight into how 
the Crowther Report was produced. If they did nothing else they 
at least demonstrated to a large group of potential teachers that it 
is not necessarily efficiency that lurks behind the bland assurance 
of H.M.Ls. 

The routine department lectures varied from the brilliant to the 
banal. One lecturer was witty as well as wise and helpful whether 
his subject was sex education or Newman’s Idea of a University. 
Another gave a boring, blundering demonstration of how to use a 
projector, and finally, after completely confusing everyone, suc- 
ceeded in putting the machine together wrongly and burning the 
film. ‘I feel most embarrassed,” he said. So did his audience. 

After several years’ teaching experience I found the educational 
theory to be of great interest and value as everything I learned 
could be related to my own failures and successes in a variety of 
class-rooms both at home and abroad. But for many of the students 
who had little or no teaching experience, it was frequently 
bewildering and sometimes misleading. 

Other arrangements catered for every conceivable interest: 
educational tours overseas, demonstrations at various schools, visits 
to the more unusual educational establishments, lectures on overseas 
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education, a visit from a Russian secondary school teacher, lectures 
on teaching English to foreigners, and on one occasion a real child 
was installed on a dais and solemnly given a Stanford-Binet Intelli- 
gence Test which he completed with enviable confidence. As well 
as all this I was fortunate in having a tutor who had worked for 
several years at the National Foundation for Educational Research 
and possessed a firm knowledge of all aspects of Eleven Plus and 
the statistics that are used to bolster and refute educational theories 
and developments. All the tutors and lecturers were anxious and 
willing to help at any time with individual problems and difficulties. 

During the school practice term my teaching time was divided 
between a secondary technical and a secondary modern school. 
Although I gained little from the actual teaching I took full advan- 
tage of the headmasters’ invitations to wander at will into the other 
teachers’ lessons. This was no doubt embarrassing for the teachers 
concerned but considerably widened my own knowledge and 
experience. 

Apart from the weekly tutorial essay two longer essays were 
required—a Method essay on the teaching of an approved subject 
and a Special Subject essay. The Method essay, which included a 
five-year syllabus, I hoped to finish in a few days as I had previously 
been responsible for producing an English syllabus when I had been 
teaching. But the reading I did gave me for the first time the oppor- 
tunity of doing some prolonged serious thinking about topics such 
as the necessity for any sort of formal teaching of grammar and 
the most effective ways of dealing with poetry in class. My finished 
syllabus bore little resemblance to the one I had prepared five years 
ago. It also seemed immeasurably better. When the examination 
results were announced I made enquiries about my gradings and 
with some difficulty found out what they were. The Method essay 
was graded ‘Beta’. This was a disappointment as I intended to use 
the methods and the syllabus I had prepared. No comments or 
corrections appeared on the essay and it seemed impossible to 
discover who had marked it and what he considered its deficiencies 
to be. The natural consequence of this failure to offer comments 
and corrections is likely to be that several hundred young people 
will be taught English during the next few years by Beta methods 
and in accordance with a Beta syllabus. 

For the shorter Special Subject essay I chose some aspects of 
delinquency and backwardness. Mention of the fact that I was a 
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Student writing a thesis proved an open sesame to child guidance 
clinics, Approved schools, E.S.N. schools and youth clubs where I 
was welcomed and provided gladly with whatever information I 
required. I was surprised to find that some of the younger students 
were content merely to read two or three books and then tediously 
rehash the information instead of taking advantage of the many 
opportunities that were so generously offered. 

The examinations were easy enough although it was difficult to 
ascertain what was required. Some of the questions could have been 
exhaustively answered in a few sentences and others seemed scarcely 
worth asking. When the examinations were over I tried to assess 
what if anything I had gained from the course. Certainly for the 
first time I felt that I knew where I was going and what I was 
doing; or, in more academic language, I had begun to evolve a 
personal philosophy of education. After sweating through many a 
tome on psychology I found that I had learned something of sym- 
pathy and even of compassion for what I had previously regarded 
as the expected though inexplicable annoyances of adolescence. I 
felt more confident and more interested in my work. I did not feel 
that my time had been wasted as so many of my colleagues had 
suggested would happen. I was, however, convinced that the course 
would not have been so valuable had I taken it immediately after 
graduating, and I do not consider that either such courses or the 
prospects of a schoolmaster today will do much to attract young 
graduates into teaching. 

There are many reasons for the present shortage of teachers and 
the inadequate standards of teaching. Most of them are connected 
with the lack of a thorough professional training and consequent 
professional status. The majority of graduates who become teachers 
do so because it is a job rather than a vocation and many graduates 
who would genuinely like to teach are dissuaded by the prospects 
of a low salary, undue administrative interference, petty restrictions, 
inadequate representation and responsibility, and the inevitable flow 
of gratuitous advice that comes from parents, administrators, 
politicians, journalists and employers. 

Most of these difficulties could be removed if a thorough profes- 
sional training were provided, and it is obvious in many ways that 
the university departments of education are failing to provide such 
training. The present courses offer only an introduction to the study 
of education. The student becomes a full-time teacher with far too 
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much work on his hands and little opportunity to continue his 
professional studies to a point where he could confidently say that 
he had gained a definite professional knowledge particularly in such 
subjects as educational psychology. 

A significant amount of the professional training given is ineffec- 
tive. This is partly because most students have insufficient practical 
experience to assimilate the theory that they are required to study, 
and partly because practising teachers are inadequately represented 
in the training programmes and few of the lecturers and tutors 
can speak from recent experience of full-time class-room teaching. 
The term’s teaching practice, when the student becomes for one 
term an apprentice to the head of a department in an appropriate 
school, is valuable but could be considerably more so if the 
practising teacher were able to devote much more time to instructing 
his pupil and discussing with him in detail the many difficulties 
which arise. Considerably more liaison is needed between the 
supervising teacher and the student’s tutor. At the moment such 
liaison is all too frequently limited to a suspicious snuffling of small 
talk over a cup of tea. Too much time is spent on mere gimmicks 
to impress the tutor on his single, brief visit. (Here, try these,’ says 
the head of the department to his apprentice, arming him with a 
staggering load of dusty visual aids, ‘normally, of course, you would 
use chalk and a blackboard but these are just the job for tutors!’) 
In most university departments the teaching practice term follows 
a full term of lectures and tutorials. There are few, if any, reputable 
educational theories that approve of beginning the study of a new 
subject with a lengthy and concentrated dose of theory, yet that is 
precisely what occurs. 

There is a fairly common feeling even in departments of educa- 
tion that professional training is not necessarily of much value to 
a teacher. The official attitude becomes obvious when the possessor 
of a Diploma in Education finds that it has earned him a rise in 
salary of approximately thirty shillings. The Public Schools, which 
as a group still provide the best education in England, tend to regard 
a year of professional training as unnecessary though possibly 
harmless. 

University departments of education are distrusted by a great 
many practising teachers. This distrust arises partly from the feeling 
that little benefit is derived from the course except for the term’s 
teaching practice, and partly because of the arrogant assumption 
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current among some of the ‘experts’ that new ideas about teaching 
and education should be formulated in the studies of departments 
of education rather than in the class-rooms. 

Whether or not professional training is necessary to produce a 
good teacher is beside the point. The potential graduate teacher 
wishes to be assured that, if he wants to teach and has the necessary 
basic qualities, he can be trained to be a satisfactory teacher with 
a definite professional status. 

The following tentative suggestions might go some way to 
remedying the present inadequacies: 

1. The present system of one year’s professional training 
immediately after graduation should be maintained with these 
modifications: 


(a) The course should begin during the summer with a four-week 
introductory course on the general principles of education, the 
teaching of particular subjects, teaching techniques and matters of 
class-management and discipline. 


(b) This short course should be followed by a complete autumn 
term spent in a school where the student is under the supervision of 
a senior member of the teaching staff who is given ample time to 
attend to that supervision, who is directly responsible for his training 
and co-operates closely with the student’s tutor. 


(c) The remaining two terms should be devoted to a theoretical 
study of education with a much more realistic approach to 
psychology than is usual at present. 

(d) Tutorials should be largely concerned with relating the theory 
to the practical experience gained during the teaching practice term 
rather than to airy discussions about the wider aspects of education. 

(e) The farce of the written examinations should be done away 
with and the awards of diplomas or certificates based on: 

(i) The report from the school at which the student did his 
teaching practice. 

(ii) Tutors’ estimates based on the student’s weekly essays and 
his contributions to tutorials and seminars. 

(iii) Three long essays of about 5,000 words each on the teaching 
of one or more particular subjects; a special subject of the 
student’s own choice which could in some cases be confined 
to a further study of his degree subject; teaching technique 
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which should include a full report and study of the student’s 
own successes and failures during the teaching practice term 
relating these to his knowledge of educational principles and 
psychology. After these essays have been marked each 
student should be given the opportunity of discussing them 
with a tutor qualified in the particular subject. 


2. The student would then take up his first permanent teaching 
post on full salary. For two years his time would be spent partly in 
the class-room and partly at a regional training college where he 
would be under the supervision of a tutor who would have three 
main duties: 


(a) To supervise the student’s further studies in education which 
at the end of two years would lead to an examination for a Degree 
in Education. 

(b) To work with the head of the department in which the student 
is teaching in a joint supervision of the general progress of his 
practical teaching. 

(c) To supervise the student’s work in some part of a research 
project connected with the Special Subject essay that he prepared 
during his Diploma year. 


3. At the end of his professional training the qualified teacher 
would work as a full-time assistant master but his future would no 
longer be fraught with the usual occupational hazards and limited 
to the alternatives of continued class-teaching or joining in the 
rat-race for headmasterships or posts in administration. After some 
years’ experience he would be eligible to apply for secondment 
either to a department of education as a lecturer or to a regional 
training college where he would undertake the work of a tutor for 
the Degree in Education and/or supervise a research project in line 
with his own particular interest. One condition of this secondment 
would be successful supervisory work with a Diploma student 
during his teaching practice term. 

The main aim of the research project work would be to remedy 
the present situation where educational knowledge is too frequently 
based either on traditional beliefs or on pure conjecture. It needs 
apparently a full Government Committee to discover such elemen- 
tary facts as the percentages of grammar school children who go 
on to universities and those who pass technical college examina- 
tions. Even these facts are not always reliable. 
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The size of classes might be taken as an example of the type of 
research which urgently needs to be done. Traditionally classes are 
supposed to be small for maximum efficiency but very few experi- 
ments have been done to prove whether small classes are ideal for 
the teaching of all aspects of all subjects. If it could be shown by 
reliable research that some aspects are better dealt with by formal 
lecturing to large groups, problems of staff shortage and the under- 
taking of remedial work would in some measure be eased. At 
present it is usually through private initiative that such research 
goes on and except for occasional correspondence in the Times 
Educational Supplement there is hardly any liaison between the 
individual schools engaged in experimenting. The student preparing 
for his Degree in Education could possibly help in such liaison for 
a particular area as well as having the opportunity of conducting 
experiments of his own. 

Any teacher not interested in educational research would be 
allowed to continue his academic studies with the prospect of 
eventual secondment to a university or a training college where he 
could become a tutor or lecturer in his particular academic subject 
if he so wished. 


With a Degree in Education as the normal goal of every teacher 
there would be considerably more co-operation between schools, 
training colleges, departments of education and universities. Con- 
sequently there would have to be what is so lamentably lacking in 
the educational world today—a body for seeing the situation whole 
and with power to act at any stage on the educational ladder from 
nursery school to university. 

Eventually the problems of training teachers will possibly be 
concerned only with the training of the graduate. Until that time, 
so far as the general principles of this scheme are concerned, much 
of what has been written is applicable also to the non-graduate 
teacher. The position of the non-graduate would be the same as for 
the graduate except that the academic Degree course would be 
exchanged for a two year academic course designed to enable the 
non-graduate to teach at least one subject up to G.C.E. ‘O”’ level 
and one science subject either at junior or middle school level. Their 
professional training would with some modifications be the same as 
for graduates and would certainly include the full term’s teaching 
practice as a preliminary. It is a sad comment on the state of 
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educational thought and administration in the training colleges that 
few of those concerned have realized that brief teaching practices of 
three or four weeks (which is the accepted method in training 
colleges) are most inadequate as a method of professional training, 
and that the impossible situation which is likely to arise in Septem- 
ber, 1962 can only be averted by getting student teachers into the 
schools at that time to do a full term’s teaching practice. 

Many objections may be raised to this scheme, general as it is 
and lacking in detail. But one point at least must be allowed to 
stand—teaching (not headmastering or administrating) can only 
become a profession capable of giving the status and amenities 
expected by professional men if an adequate professional training 
is given. If teaching does not become a profession then the proposals 
of the 1944 Education Act and the Crowther Report will remain 
as so much hot air and we might just as well begin to tighten our 
belts and prepare for a national decline and fall into ignominy. 
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By a ‘developing area’ is meant in this context a territory in which 
most if not all of the following conditions obtain: (i) a large per- 
centage of the adult population is illiterate; (ii) there is a rapidly 
expanding primary school system the majority of whose pupils have 
illiterate parents; (iii) the territory has recently become politically 
independent, or is moving rapidly towards political independence; 
(iv) whether as a result of political change or of economic expan- 
sion, or of more direct social policies, there is widespread change 
in basic social institutions, often amounting almost to breakdown, 
and traditional restraints and sanctions are losing their authority. 
These conditions are typically found in those parts of the under- 
developed areas of the world where colonial rule is giving way or 
has in fact recently given way before demands for national 
independence. 

The word ‘task’ in the title of this paper is used advisedly. It is 
argued here that, in addition to fulfilling its normal function of pro- 
viding secondary school teachers with a professional training, the 
department of education in a university in such an area has an 
additional and essential task. This task will be seen, however, not to 
be different in kind from what has been called the ‘normal function’ 
of a university education department, but to arise out of it; to be a 
logical extension of certain assumptions already implicit in the 
routine training of teachers. Hence, before delineating the task and 
suggesting means whereby it may be undertaken, it is necessary to 
examine briefly those aspects of the curriculum in which these 
assumptions lie. And while the model described here is that of a 
London-type department, admitting postgraduate students to a full- 
time professional course for one academic year, the generalizations 
may be applied with the necessary administrative modifications to 
universities of the American or Scottish type, in which education is 
read as one of a series of courses leading to a first or second degree. 

The normal function, then, of a department of education in a 
London-type university is to provide postgraduate students who 
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intend to become secondary school teachers with a professional 
training. This function may be broken down and expressed in terms 
of the following three major and inter-related aims: 

(i) to provide graduates with a thorough mastery of the most 
effective methods of teaching their degree subjects; 

(ii) to develop in them a sympathetic understanding of children 
as individuals; 

(iii) to introduce them to the perennial problems of educational 
policy and to provide them with the mental equipment necessary 
to relate these to the needs of their own community, both in general 
terms and in specific instances. 

A complementary, but by no means subordinate aim to the 
mastery of the methods of teaching any specific subject is the 
mastery of communication skills. To be able to teach one must be 
able to teach the ability to communicate. Effective teaching, that is, 
depends upon two-way communication; it is co-operative. Pupils 
respond and participate in the lesson. Ultimately, with a good 
teacher, they initiate communication; they lead the way in the 
pursuit of knowledge and the teacher becomes a fellow-searcher and 
guide. (The sympathetic and enthusiastic atmosphere in which, 
ideally, such a pursuit takes place is the essence of that rapport 
between teacher and pupil upon which effective teaching depends.) 
These communication skills must be taken to mean primarily (but 
not exclusively) the command of spoken and written English: the 
ability to organize ideas and concepts logically, to express them 
precisely and succinctly, and to relate them accurately to relevant 
problems.' While all educationists would agree that the fostering 
of these skills is a proper concern of an education department, 
however, many would wish to take the matter further. They would 
argue that one of the prime tasks of the schools of today is to teach 
for democracy—that is, to prepare children to become participating 
members of a democratic society. In a modern complex civilization, 
with its elaborate propaganda systems, its admass, its television 
and wireless political broadcasts, traditional democratic forms of 
government must break down unless its citizens have a highly 
developed capacity to resist rhetoric. That capacity must be fostered 
in the secondary school: directly by the continual insistence on the 
part of all teachers upon the utmost clarity of expression, upon the 
production of unequivocal evidence to support all arguments 
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adduced and upon the expression of all doubts and their subsequent 
resolution; indirectly, by the example of the teachers’ own inquiring 
and relentlessly critical minds. To accept this as a prime task of 
the schools is to accept the responsibility for producing teachers 
capable of undertaking it.? 

The implications for teacher training of ‘teaching for democracy’ 
do not end with the development of communication skills, nor with 
the fostering and encouraging of that critical and inquiring attitude 
which is felt by many to be the palladium of democratic govern- 
ment. There is a more fundamental requirement which, as the 
Harvard Committee so eloquently demonstrated,’ is essential, not 
only to the present state of health of a democracy, but also to its 
vigorous survival in the future. That requirement is the encourage- 
ment of originality and deviation, the provision of facilities for the 
development of the creative thinker, even though the results of 
such encouragement and provision may be the calling into question 
of the most sacred of social ideals; in other words, the fostering of 
social revolution. For, as the Harvard Committee pointed out, the 
basic dilemma of education in a thriving democracy is that it must 
provide for the continuation of traditions while at the same time it 
must encourage those who will successfully challenge and over- 
throw those traditions; it must both sacrifice to the gods and succour 
the iconoclast. The brunt of this dilemma falls squarely on the 
teacher’s shoulders, for it is he who must know when to applaud 
originality and when to enforce conformity; when to give the young 
genius his head and when to bring the purposeless dreamer back 
to the realities of the curriculum. To fulfil such a role successfully 
requires not merely intellectual adaptability and an over-riding 
respect for the integrity of the individual, it also requires a touch of 
the vision of genius itself. It would be a brash head of department 
who claimed the resources to foster in his students these qualities by 
themselves, let alone in addition to fulfilling the other aims already 
admitted as proper to the course. Nevertheless, if the need is allowed 
then the challenge must be met; if, in addition to their roles as 
instructors, admonishers, exemplars and sympathizers, teachers 
must take on that of midwives to revolution, then the members of 
education departments must set about thinking how best to instruct 
them in social obstetrics and in the recognition of the symptoms of 
a society’s labour. 

Educationists in long-established and stable societies will smile 
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at this picture of the teacher as a handmaid to social revolution, 
for while it is true that one of the most potent causes of social 
change in Western societies over the past hundred years has been 
the spread of universal primary and, more recently, secondary 
schooling, yet the process has been relatively slow and diffuse, and, 
what is more important, the effects have been accompanied by 
changed attitudes on the part of the social elites, including those 
from among whom the teachers themselves were recruited. On the 
whole it would be true to say of these societies that if the teachers 
as a body were aware of any differences between themselves and 
the parents of the children they were teaching, the differences were 
largely those of the degree of formal education; while teachers are 
probably more articulate than most sections of society, and perhaps 
rather more idealistic, yet the views, attitudes and beliefs of the 
teaching profession in a stable society are usually more or less those 
of the society as a whole. 

In the areas under consideration here, however, this is far from 
being the case. Among the conditions described in the first para- 
graph of this paper as obtaining in a developing territory were 
illiteracy on the part of a large percentage of the adult population, 
and a rapidly expanding school system in which the majority of the 
pupils had illiterate parents. These conditions usually lead (though 
of course it is not necessary that they should do so) to an increas- 
ingly deepening rift between the children and their parents; a rift 
which begins with the mere fact of literacy as such, but which grows 
to include hygiene, etiquette, superstitions, religious beliefs and, 
ultimately, basic social values. It is unfortunately an all too common 
experience that this rift is widened by the attitudes of many of the 
children’s teachers, themselves products of the formal education 
system they are representing, who look down upon the illiterate 
parents as ignorant and prejudiced, and who, both directly in their 
lessons, and indirectly in their manner, encourage their pupils’ 
breakaway from the authority and traditions of their own homes. 
This in itself would be bad enough; it is made disastrous by the 
fact that many such teachers do not have anything to offer the 
children in place of the traditional standards of conduct and social 
values which they have led them to reject. Some of the teachers may 
be the products of a missionary school, but often the level of con- 
viction of the beliefs they have been taught is too superficial and 
formalistic, and the beliefs themselves are too old-fashioned and 
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inflexible, for them to be able to provide their pupils with an 
emotionally satisfying and logically consistent frame of reference. 
And while it is possible to find teachers, both mission-trained and 
otherwise, who accept responsibility for their pupils’ moral up- 
bringing, however unsuccessfully they may discharge it, it is also 
possible to find teachers, and in large numbers, who lay down their 
duties when they lay down their textbooks and who feel that the 
School Certificate Examination constitutes the only criterion of 
the success of their endeavours. 

This, then, constitutes the social milieu in which a university edu- 
cation department in a developing area must function; an acute and 
ever-widening divorce between the two generations of the com- 
munity, with, on the one hand, the parents, illiterate, traditionalistic, 
often conservative in their outlook and perhaps bewildered by the 
pace of events and the social paraphernalia of a modern complex 
economy, but strong in their own beliefs and guardians of a consist- 
ent and emotionally rich culture, and on the other, the children, liter- 
ate, masters of the new skills of Western civilizations, adaptable and 
enthusiastic for change, but with no sense of conviction about 
ultimate human values, ready to be swayed first by this rhetorician 
then by that, without beliefs of their own or the capacity to subject 
those meretricious arguments flashed before their dazzled eyes to 
analysis or criticism. It is difficult not to presage disaster in social 
conditions such as these and even if the teachers of the community 
were not themselves the fulcra of change, it would be hard to dismiss 
these facts as irrelevant to a course in education; as it is, with the 
schools as the breeding grounds and the teachers themselves as the 
agents of social change, not to attempt some positive action to avert 
the worst consequences of the divorce described above would be 
little short of academic betrayal, would be, in fact, a new and even 
more heinous trahison des clercs. 

In such a social setting, it is no longer absurd to describe the 
teacher as a handmaid to social revolution; the metaphor is, in fact, 
an understatement. For not only is the teacher himself the agent of 
social change, the cause of and party to that rift described above, 
but also he is the only person in a position to prevent it from widen- 
ing at an accelerating rate and leading, not merely to social revolu- 
tion, but to complete social breakdown. If the transition from a 
largely illiterate population to a largely literate one, from a tribal 
and relatively static society to a democratic and dynamic one, from 
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belief in superstition and magic to the use of reason and experiment 
as criteria of truth, is to be accomplished without social anarchy and 
personal anomie, then it is essential that the bonds of sympathy, 
affection and loyalty between parents and children upon which the 
future emotional security of those children depend be not allowed 
to snap under the weight of misunderstanding, ignorance and dis- 
trust. It is the teacher’s duty and responsibility to reinforce these 
bonds, to accept and endorse the parents’ authority in as many fields 
as he is able, to search for common standards of belief and then to 
rigorously uphold them. It is the teacher’s duty because there is no 
one else to do so. 

It is clear that the delegation of such a responsibility to the 
teachers of a society entails considerable and grave obligations upon 
the institutions for teacher training. These obligations may be said 
to comprise that fourth aim of a university department of education 
in a developing area which translates its normal function into a 
‘task’, and which may be stated in the following terms: 

(iv) to foster both the flexibility of mind and attitude and the 
conviction about basic human values necessary to enable teachers 
to fulfil effectively the role, not only of agents of social change, but 
also of ‘liaison officers’ between the traditional cultures of the 
communities in which they teach and the best of Western civilization. 

And in this formulation may be recognized again, only in a more 
acute form, that dilemma of reconciling the need for tradition with 
the demand for change which the Harvard Committee found crucial 
to democratic vitality. In seeking to come to terms with the values 
of his ancestors without foregoing his newly-learned Western 
pragmatism, the teacher in a developing area is facing the same 
kind of problem that confronts the teacher in any democracy; the 
difference is one of degree and urgency. This is not to minimize the 
difficulty. The teacher in a developing territory, himself a product 
of the transitional society, may be emotionally insecure, uncertain 
of his status, ignorant of the more profound moral aims of Western 
education. Emotional insecurity often leads a teacher to a concern 
with the superficial forms rather than with the spiritual and 
intellectual content of what is being taught, and to a determined, 
and sometimes almost obsessional adherence to repetitive and 
authoritarian teaching methods; uncertainty of status may lead him 
to personal arrogance in dealing with educational (but not neces- 
sarily intellectual) inferiors, to a reluctance to criticize or even to 
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think about his own ideals or conduct, and to a scornful disregard 
of the values and interests of traditional communities in which he 
is teaching; ignorance may result in a narrow and formalistic 
interpretation of his teaching duties. These contra-indications must 
be provided for and dealt with before a positive approach can be 
built up. 

But putting aside the personality of the teacher, there is the further 
major problem that what we are concerned to teach is not a series 
of solutions to particular social problems, but a capacity for deal- 
ing with each unique situation as it arises. Hence, in the formulation 
of this fourth aim, the words ‘the flexibility of mind’ were used. 
What is to be avoided is the view that one or more model solutions 
may be learnt and applied; what must be emphasized is the unique 
individuality of persons, both inside and outside the school, young 
and old, educated and totally illiterate. But to accept unique ques- 
tions is to accept bespoke answers and it is necessary to guard 
against falling into the ultimate fallacy of pragmatism: that ad hoc 
solutions do not involve value judgments. The problem is that of 
learning to discriminate between values, not simply that of dis- 
tinguishing one value from another. To make distinctions it is 
necessary only to have knowledge; to discriminate one must have 
a criterion. 

This introduces what is at once the most difficult and the most 
important problem in trying to undertake the task which is the 
subject of this paper. If, in order to harness and bring under control 
that increasingly destructive progression towards social breakdown 
and anomie which, it has been suggested, is a concomitant of the 
rapid development of Western education in a developing territory, it 
is necessary for the teacher to reconcile the values of both cultures, 
to bring together with one hand what he is forcing apart with the 
other, then he must be given a standpoint from which to do so. The 
bald fact must be faced that the two cultures are in ideological 
conflict at many points of contact; this fact is, of course, the prime 
course of the social rift itself. To accept whole-heartedly the entire 
moral and spiritual system of Western civilization is as absurd and 
short-sighted as to fall back entirely on indigenous beliefs is un- 
realistic. The two systems must be reconciled, and for this to be 
done, choice must be exercised at the points of opposition. In order 
for a choice to be made, it is necessary to have a criterion over and 
above the ideals in conflict. That criterion, it is suggested, must be 
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found in respect for the individual and in a basic code of values 
governing relationships between individuals. And here, as in all 
fundamental discussions of social problems within a democracy, 
must be worked through that central democratic dilemma—the 
reconciliation of the rights and autonomy of the individual with his 
obligations and duties as a member of his society. It is argued here 
that, hand in hand with the recognition of the uniqueness of each 
individual and of his or her inalienable right to self-expression and 
the pursuit of a personal destiny, must go the acceptance of a code of 
conduct governing individual relationships. And it must be stressed 
that what is meant here by the relationship between individuals is 
the face-to-face conduct of any two persons, whatever may be the 
nature of the social contract between them. Two people face to face 
present an ineluctable social fact. Underlying this fact, and prior 
to considerations of etiquette, custom, code and law are certain 
copybook maxims concerning honesty, friendliness, loyalty, truth- 
fulness, kindliness and the like, which do not depend upon a 
religious sanction for their universal applicability. From such old- 
fashioned maxims may be constructed a code of inter-personal con- 
duct which is antecedent to the moral ideas of any society or 
religion, and which may be used as a touchstone by which to test 
those ideas. It is such a code that is subsumed under the words 
‘the conviction about basic human values’ in the formulation above 
of the fourth aim of the training of teachers in an overseas education 
department. 

It may be salutary to consider how these principles can be trans- 
lated into terms of the academic curriculum. It is thought fitting, 
therefore, to conclude this paper with a brief account of some of 
the methods, both in practice and under review, by which an 
attempt is made by one department to undertake this special task 
of teacher training in a developing area. 

One fundamental assumption maintained in the Education 
Department of the University College of Ghana is the unique con- 
tribution to the discussion of the educational problems which can be 
made by each student by virtue of his or her own particular back- 
ground and experience. Very considerable emphasis is placed, there- 
fore, on discussions and group seminars. Lectures and European 
and American textbooks are regarded as forming only a starting- 
point, from which the perennial problems of education must be 
approached anew with each intake of students, who are required to 
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pose and answer these problems, not only in terms of the special 
circumstances of Ghanaian or even African society, but also in 
terms of general principles. In the courses on child development 
and educational psychology, the findings of Western research and 
thought are set up as hypotheses to be critically examined and 
tested; each student, as part of his course, undertakes an investiga- 
tion in the field, usually during the Christmas vacation. The results 
of these investigations themselves form the basis of further dis- 
cussion; they also form the starting point for the hypotheses of later 
generations of students. This emphasis upon the contribution of the 
individual student has a number of related effects. One is, of course, 
to demonstrate the conviction of the Department as a whole that 
respect for the individual is a major premise of the whole process 
of education. A second, and equally important aim is to show that 
theoretical principles must be translated into practice, both in the 
school and in the teacher training department. And an important 
by-product is the measure of intellectual self-confidence which, in 
its turn, allows the student to come to terms with at least some of 
those disabling factors already mentioned, of uncertainty of status, 
for example, and of ignorance of the ultimate aims of education. 

A course of lectures and discussions on the study of society is 


used to introduce students to simple methods of sociological analysis, 
with particular reference to social change, and the problems of 
transitional societies. The discussions aim, of course, at relating 
principles and data obtained from other societies to the particular 
scene in Ghana. Considerable emphasis is placed on the analysis of 
the role of the teacher in changing societies. 


A course of lectures and discussions on the problems of com- 
munication is given. It is intended to enlarge this course in the 
future, and to include a weekly two-hour seminar on special topics 
within this subject in the third term. 

Continual reference, during teaching practice, individual tutorials 
and discussions, is made to the problem of reconciling ‘the best of 
old and west’, both in general terms and in the specific instances 
that occur during the course. Again, the emphasis is placed on the 
student’s own solution and he is encouraged to work through any 
conflicts with his own previous convictions which it entails. 

It is not claimed that, by the adoption of these measures, the 
Department of Education in the University College of Ghana has 
succeeded in fulfilling that task which it has been suggested above is 
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crucial to the university education department in a developing area. 
Those familiar with the difficulties of cramming into a nine months 
course what could be well spread over two or even three years, may 
readily imagine some of the pitfalls; those with experience of the 
educational scene in developing territories may imagine others. 
Nevertheless, it is strongly felt that unless in that fourth aim out- 
lined above there is some measure of achievement, the fulfilment of 
the remaining aims, the discharge of which has been called the 
normal function of a university department of education, may be 


no more than the putting up of a paper parasol in the face of an 
impending avalanche. 


NOTES 


1 In passing it may be noted that in a university in an area in which the 
medium of instruction in the secondary schools is English but the mother-tongue 
is not, the teaching of communication skills becomes of crucial importance, and 
there is a very real danger of its problems coming to dominate the entire 
syllabus. 


And it may be noted here that it entails a further problem peculiar to the 
university in a developing area: that of the sensitivity of newly-established 
governments, or the even greater sensitivity of colonial governments in a pre- 
independence period. What may be regarded in a long-established democracy as 
the kind of critical vigilance essential to the safeguarding of democratic rights 
may be regarded in a newly-established one as something very near to sedition 
Long-established governments can afford to tolerate, even to encourage critics 
newly-founded ones are notoriously impatient of them, and an attempt to foster 
in the schools such a critical attitude as that described above may well be re- 
garded as near-revolutionary activity. This is not to say, of course, that such 
an attempt should be, on these grounds, abandoned; it is only to emphasize the 
special difficulties that such a department of education may find in trying to do 
no more than implement generally-accepted principles. 

3 Report of the Harvard Committee on General Education in a Free Society. 
Harvard University Press, 1945. 





TEACHER-TRAINING IN SCHOOL 
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DuRING the seven months when a graduate in a university Training 
Department learns to be a teacher after some sixteen years as a 
student, there are so many aspects of education to consider, so 
many books to read, that it is a wonder he ever sees the inside of 
a school. History of education, psychology, aims and principles, 
organization, etc., are of such importance that relatively little time 
is left for the methods of teaching a subject. Nor is a training depart- 
ment the ideal place for giving instruction in teaching methods. 
Obviously there can be no reality where there are no children, but 
the lecturers themselves are of necessity out of touch with classroom 
teaching; the move into educationalism must come early in one’s 
career to make the transfer economically profitable, promotion 
comes from long service, and therefore the more responsible the 
post in the department the more remote and limited is its holder’s 
experience of children in school. 

Because of this peculiar state of affairs—would-be teachers with 
little time for teaching and tutors who have lost the very skill they 
try to pass on—universities place the responsibility for teacher- 
training full on the shoulders of the practising master or mistress. 
Possibly this is the most satisfactory expedient, but the purpose of 
this article is to suggest that if the system is to continue it needs 
drastic revision. 

The first weakness of the method is that schools are selected 
as training centres for three largely irrelevant reasons: travelling 
distance from the university, the wishes of the student, and 
the willingness of a head teacher and his senior staff to accept 
up to three or four novices a year. Children, buildings, teaching 
ability, amenities, play a quite subordinate part in the planning of 
students’ training. Of course, if conditions are very unsatisfactory, 
the school can be removed from the list; this will probably please 
no-one but the headmaster and his staff, while somebody in the 
university must face the task of finding another school which is not 
too far away, whose headmaster is tolerant, etc. 
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When the student arrives at school, he is often regarded as a 
nuisance, sometimes as a godsend, but too rarely as an apprentice 
in need of training. He is welcomed by those teachers who see him 
as a relief, a means of obtaining free-periods, a space-filler for the 
gaps in the time-table occasioned by illnesses, courses and resigna- 
tions. For most, he is a stranger who disrupts the steady progress 
of work, introduces ephemeral whims and enthusiasms, allows 
discipline to collapse, forgets to set homework, and shudders at the 
prospect of marking. He arrives in mid-term and departs before the 
end, responsible to no-one and for nothing; the permanent staff is 
left to re-create the old world out of the chaos he has left. 

Visits from tutors of the Education Department seem to depend 
on a variety of circumstances, few of which have much to do with 
the actual job in hand. Universities do not provide transport, so 
that the frequency of visits can well depend on a lecturer’s ability 
to afford a car or the availability of public transport. The 
conscientious can easily wear themselves out in chase of buses and 
trains, sustaining themselves on packed lunches and snatched cups 
of tea; the easy-going prefer to get on with marking examination- 
papers or writing a contribution to some learned journal. They 
know that when they arrive at the school the class will have been 
warned, the student-teacher will have taken special pains to prepare 
something impressive, and the presence of two or three strangers 
in the room will produce an atmosphere of artificial docility. More- 
over, there is a general feeling that the man who has come to advise 
and criticize is likely to be far more at ease when discoursing on 
Mme Pestalozzi’s contribution to educational theory than when 
making 4 D interested in poetry. The tutor bases his report on 
anything from one to half a dozen lessons given when nerves are 
on edge; it is the Headmaster’s report, embodying information sup- 
plied by his staff, that is most valuable in assessing the true ability 
of the student-teacher, in so far as it can be ascertained after a 
few weeks. 

Thus, the vitally important practical experience of the would-be 
teacher owes almost everything to the permanent staff of the school 
to which he has been seconded. Yet the teacher’s part is voluntary, 
undefined, and utterly unrewarded. Surely it is time that teaching- 
practice was recognized as so essential a part of training that the 
Ministry insisted on fair and uniform conditions for both the student 
and his supervisors in school. 
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To begin with, headmasters and assistants must accept student- 
teachers as something more than necessary evils; and, to encourage 
a more cheerful attitude, schools offering training facilities should 
enjoy an enhanced prestige and receive an honorarium for the 
purchase of equipment. To encourage this sense of importance, 
schools would be selected as training-places only because the type 
and standard of work was worth noting, the staff included teachers 
of ability, and the atmosphere or morale was something deserving 
praise. This does not mean that beginners will be kept away from 
slum buildings, unresponsive children, and all the other crosses that 
have to be borne, but that they will obtain their practical grounding 
where education is or deserves to be a success. There is justifiable 
pride derived from working in a teaching-hospital or in managing 
an A.A.-listed hotel; one should obtain a similar gratification from 
belonging to a training-school. 

A student has to conform with certain rules while receiving 
tuition within his university; his activities in school ought to be 
equally well regulated. There should be a minimum and a maximum 
number of hours to be spent in teaching and observing. Because 
of his inexperience, he ought not to take over in an emergency; 
facing a class at a moment’s notice is a fine test of one’s ability, 
but a man or woman who has come to learn should be encouraged 
to prepare everything carefully and not to improvise means of 
passing the time. A student must be expected to participate in school 
life just as if he were a member of the staff, except when exercising 
the kind of discipline that can only come from experience; and 
therefore the common-room must accept him as a full member of 
the community. To children, he must seem as little ‘different’ as 
possible: his authority is to be the same as that of any junior teacher; 
and, equally necessary, he will be subject to the authority of the 
headmaster who, no doubt, will bear in mind the youthfulness and 
inexperience of his temporary assistant. 

Most important of all is the role of the head of department who 
is to tell his protegé enough to see him through his early months 
as a newly-fledged teacher. If a school wishes to be accepted as a 
training establishment, its senior teachers must be competent, co- 
operative and experienced. To emphasize the seriousness of their 
responsibility, there could well be certain rules governing the 
relationship of master to apprentice: difficult forms ought not to be 
jettisoned on the newcomer, for he deserves to see a reasonable 
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cross-section of age and attainment; examination forms should not 
be kept as something sacred; there must be no handing over of a 
time-table and a form-list and then scuttling off to the staff-room. 
A student has the right to understand the organization of the school, 
the curriculum, and the entire syllabus of the subject he teaches; he 
should be given every opportunity to learn and discuss the strength 
and weakness of the class he teaches, and be told what ground 
he must aim to cover in the time available. Lessons should be 
planned together, the student trying out the schemes and techniques 
he had discovered in the lecture-room or library, and the master 
helping him to adapt them to the conditions prevailing, and also 
preventing him from diverging too much from the manner of 
instruction to which pupils were accustomed. In order to extend his 
knowledge, the student should have opportunities to teach under 
the supervision of more than one master, and the senior teacher’s 
duty is to select his most useful colleagues and to ensure that they 
too accept the responsibilities of the task. The man drearily plodding 
through the closing years of his career or the youngster apparently 
gaining no victory in his battle for control is useless to the student; 
his place is with someone who, whatever his age or history, has a 
gift he can demonstrate and a skill worthy of emulation. There is 
no reason why a close relationship between student and master 
should not develop within a few weeks, for it is from such collabora- 
tion that a young teacher derives unlimited information not only 
about day-to-day classwork but about so many of the important 
matters unnoticed by a faculty of education: when and how to 
punish, how to mark, what homework will take thirty minutes, the 
functions of the matron or secretary or deputy-headmaster, how to 
complete a dinner register, etc., etc. 

When the practice is completed, the school report should contain 
honest replies to definite questions. One fights shy of questionnaires 
and involved forms, but one must find a means of giving the fullest, 
most pertinent information in order to end the vague politeness of 
‘with further experience, Mr. X should become a capable teacher’ 

The task of the school-teacher is tremendous; it demands a con- 
siderable amount of extra work, for some of which he has been 
compensated by extra free-periods. He has taken on himself the 
responsibility for successfully starting someone on a career affecting 
thousands of young lives. Some teachers accept this task as part of 
their duty, and much credit they deserve for their attitude; others 
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dislike student-teachers, preferring to reject the responsibility which 
they know to exist. Therefore, teachers who are given charge of 
students could be made to accept the onerous addition to their work 
by paying them either an increment or an allowance, the amount 
to depend on the number of students accepted during the year, and 
to be paid entirely by the Treasury. 

By thus defining and enhancing the position of the school and 
schoolmaster in training teachers, and by allotting due rewards, not 
only would the profession find an incentive and goal denied to many 
‘on their maximum’, but future generations of masters and mistresses 
would gain a better practical training as well as an insight into the 
best of education. Fourth-year students at a university would dis- 
cover a purpose and a satisfaction that at present too many 
never know. 





AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH AND THE 
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PETER N. WILSON 
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AGRICULTURAL research was once the hobby of the wealthy landlord 
and yeoman farmer, an outstanding example being the work carried 
out by Gilbert and Lawes on their estate at Rothamsted. It was not 
developed within the university until the beginning of the present 
century. Many of the pioneer agricultural scientists made their 
reputations whilst engaged in both teaching and research in the 
early stages of development of agriculture as a new university 
subject. This tradition continued throughout the first quarter of the 
century through the years of depression and up to the second world 
war. With the additional impetus and support given to agriculture 
as a vital British industry during the war, the need for a greater 
volume of agricultural research was met by the financing and 
development of new agricultural research stations outside university 
jurisdiction but often with university representation on their 
governing bodies. In addition, the expansion of existing research 
Stations has progressed at a greater rate than the expansion of 
university agricultural departments. 

Since the war, the volume of agricultural research and advisory 
work has increased many times, and increasing responsibility for 
its initiation and conduct has been given to government or parastatal 
organizations such as the Agricultural Research Council or the 
National Agricultural Advisory Service. This movement has been 
generally welcomed, since the beneficial result has been the greater 
volume of ‘research work pursued by co-ordinated teams of 
scientists, and in the application of this work, through the aegis of 
the greatly expanded advisory services, on to the many small farms 
and larger estates which collectively form the British agricultural 
industry. 

This shift of emphasis from the university over to the research 
institution has naturally meant a curtailment of financial assistance 
available for research by the academic staff in the university depart- 
ments of agriculture. Month by month one reads of research 
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institutions previously run wholly or conjointly by the university 
which are now being transferred directly under some other 
organization’s control. A recent case is that of the animal reproduc- 
tion unit, formed by Sir John Hammond of Cambridge University, 
which has now severed many of its links with the School of Agricul- 
ture, Cambridge. 

The inevitable result is that the ambitious research worker 
looking for his first post may well feel that he will be hindered in 
his prospects if he takes up a teaching appointment, since research 
facilities within the university are becoming comparatively less 
generous as time goes by. More and more of the better agricultural 
scientists will take up research posts which carry no teaching 
commitments. 

The result of this trend may well be that the university depart- 
ments of agriculture will in future be staffed by men with little 
interest in research. This would be a tragedy of the highest order 
and would spell the doom of agriculture as a fit subject to be 
studied inside the university, for, as Professor Russell has stressed 
in this journal, one of the most fundamental principles for which 
universities stand is that those engaged in teaching should also be 
engaged in research.! This problem is common to many of the 
sciences other than agriculture, as is shown by the interest shown 
in the article by Barbara Wootton written at the time of her resigna- 
tion from the Chair of Social Studies at London University.? 
Barbara Wootton argued, ‘One of the clauses in the terms of the 
appointment as Professor of Social Studies in the University of 
London which I have recently vacated requires that the professor, 
“shall do all in his power to promote by research and otherwise the 
advancement of his subject’. Yet, paradoxically, the most com- 
pelling reason for abandoning the post was the conviction based 
on eight years’ experience, that, as far as research is concerned, 
what lies, or is likely to lie, “In his power” is in present circum- 
stances so trivial that this clause can only be regarded as a piece 
of misplaced irony.’ 

In 1947 Dr. Dunsheath wrote: ‘30 years ago it was natural for 
anyone seeking advice and help in matters scientific to turn to the 
professor and to the university laboratory. A career in scientific 
research was usually sought through the same channels.” Dr. 
Dunsheath was writing about applied research, mainly in the 
physical sciences, in connection with the needs of non-agricultural 
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industries, but his words are still very applicable to a large number 
of applied scientific subjects, including agriculture. 

A recent example of the vacancy of a university chair in agricul- 
ture on the assumption of a full time research post in agriculture 
has been the acceptance by Professor Baskett of the Directorship 
of the National Institute of Research in Dairying at Shinfield, 
Reading. It is quite clear that the facilities for applied agricultural 
research, and also for much fundamental research in subjects such 
as physiology, nutrition, genetics and biophysics offered by posts 
of this nature, are far more attractive than any at present available 
to a holder of a chair of agriculture in any British university. 

In the overseas university colleges, we find that a different chain 
of events has led to a similar state of affairs. In the overseas terri- 
tories, departments of agriculture had instituted their own research 
laboratories and recruited their own research staff long before the 
advent of the university colleges. Again the faculties of agriculture 
were generally the last to be added to the university colleges, and 
in many cases they suffered from low student numbers due to the 
simple fact that a career in agriculture was less remunerative and 
less socially attractive than careers in other professions. 

Funds for research within these university colleges were, in many 
cases, completely inadequate and even more depressing than the 
lack of funds was the lack of field facilities in the form of livestock, 
land and equipment to enable applied research to be carried out 
on a reasonable basis. The whole problem was made even more 
complex by the insistence on the part of some university colleges 
that the college farm should be ‘commercial’, i.e. developed along 
economic lines and not devoted to field experimentation and applied 
agricultural research. Thus we find that many tropical crop and 
animal husbandrymen were prevented from conducting their 
research on their own college farm 

It is far easier to study the nature of this problem than to make 
useful and constructive suggestions for its solution. The following 
thoughts may appear to lead only to very partial and piecemeal 
solutions. 

To begin with, government and parastatal grant-making bodies 
should encourage the disbursement of government funds for 
financing selected pertinent research projects inside the university. 
thus allowing academic research workers of proven ability to 
develop their work with financial help derived from non-university 
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channels. This solution has many precedents, for instance the 
financing of Dr. Wain’s Plant Protection Unit at Wye College, 
London University, by the Agricultural Research Council. Another 
outstandingly successful example is the financing of part of the 
work of the Institute of Animal Genetics by the Agricultural Re- 
search Council, and formerly, by the Medical Research Council, 
under the directorship of the Professor of Animal Genetics of the 
University of Edinburgh. The argument advanced against this 
approach to the problem is that it can lead to dual control of the 
Unit in question. It is, therefore, theoretically possible for those who 
pay the piper to call their own tune, and for the university to 
suffer loss of academic freedom as a result. It is a solution which 
may only be successfully applied when the director is capable of 
holding the balance to the satisfaction of both parties. 

Then, parastatal research institutions outside the university 
should be encouraged to give help and facilities to academic staff 
from the local university. This might take the form of allowing 
postgraduate students studying full-time in a university to be 
allowed the use of field or laboratory facilities at some nearby 
research institution. In this way, postgraduate students would 
benefit from full-time university supervision whilst enjoying the use 
of more specialized facilities than could be provided by the univer- 
sity alone. There are already several examples of this co-operation 
being practised, but there is room for expansion and extension of 
this concept. 

Thirdly, agricultural research inside and outside the university 
could be co-ordinated and financed by the establishment of regional 
committees composed of representatives of government institutions 
and of the university faculties of agriculture. These co-ordinating 
committees could agree upon priorities, and where the university 
colleges were particularly interested in a problem of local import- 
ance it could be agreed this particular work would be conducted 
inside the university and by the teaching staff of the university. A 
possible example of this can be seen in the West Indies, where a 
‘Technical Co-ordinating Committee’ advises on the priorities for 
agricultural research in the British Caribbean, part of which is con- 
ducted by Federal or Territorial government departments, and part 
by the Regional Research Centre of the Imperial College of 
Tropical Agriculture. A similar body exists in East Africa, 
operating under the aegis of the East African High Commission. 
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Up to the present, however, neither of these committees has con- 
cerned itself to any extent with research work undertaken by full- 
time members of the academic staff of the university institutions. 
Attention has been mainly devoted to the work of the full-time 
research staff working at the University College. 

Much has been written, and even more said, about the ‘freedom 
of the university’. Whilst it is true that academic research should 
not be directed in the sense that government applied research is 
directed, nevertheless, most of the research work conducted by 
university agricultural scientists is of direct or indirect application 
to the local agricultural industry. This is inevitably so, as an animal 
husbandryman or veterinarian is chiefly interested in farm live- 
stock and a crop botanist or agronomist in farm crops, and it 
would be difficult to plan research on livestock and crops which 
did not have some bearing on the agricultural industry. A brief 
perusal of the publication lists of university departments and 
faculties of agriculture is sufficient to verify this statement. 

Finally, more encouragement and practical assistance should be 
given for seconding staff for short periods between the research 
institution and the university. This practice would enable the full- 
time research worker to read for a higher degree or allow him to 
have a period of freedom from the day to day conduct of research 
projects to enable him to consolidate and evaluate his work by 
wide reading. As Sir Walter Moberly has pointed out, there is a 
need, not only for the discovery of new facts, but for ‘exploration 
of ideas and re-thinking of values’, In the words of Professor 
Russell, knowledge needs to be improved as well as extended. What 
better place for the improvement of knowledge can there possibly 
be than the library and the departmental common room of a 
university? In addition to the gain derived by the full-time research 
worker from a period in a university, the university would profit 
in turn by the new ideas introduced by close contact with the 
outside research worker. A short series of 2 or 3 lectures on his 
own research field would be a fit and proper way for the research 
worker to sing for his supper! 

The reason for secondment of university teachers for a period 
of work in a full-time research institution would be to free him from 
his teaching duties for a year or two to enable him to pursue a 
detailed piece of research which necessitates an intense period 
of time devoted to field studies and/or to laboratory work. 
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Many pious resolutions have been passed at Vice-Chancellors’ 
conferences, international meetings of the Association of University 
Teachers, etc., stressing the need for ‘academic mobility’ between 
universities in different countries and within the Commonwealth. 
There is little likelihood of implementing these resolutions unless 
a small but significant increase in staffing is allowed to make it 
possible for teachers to leave their universities for one- or two- 
year periods. The U.G.C. should allow for a slightly more generous 
staffing than is actually required by the courses given at the 
university, to enable re-deployment of staff when one member is 
absent on prolonged study leave. The sabbatical year concept is 
only workable if the minimum university staffing is increased by 
approximately one-seventh. 

There is the alternative approach, which does not commend itself 
to the writer, to divorce agricultural teaching completely from the 
universities and to put it in the hands of the technical college. In 
this way perfectly capable practical farmers could still be trained 
and given paper qualifications to enable them to enter agricultural 
commerce of the agricultural advisory services. The training would 
probably be more akin to that given to candidates for the National 
Diploma in Agriculture rather than to those awarded a university 
degree. Future research in agricultural subjects would then have to 
be conducted by graduates in pure science taking an agricultural 
diploma as a post-graduate qualification, and it is these latter 
research workers who would in future staff agricultural research 
institutions which would then be financed either by private enter- 
prises or by the Agricultural Research Council and allied bodies. 
The result, especially in the overseas university colleges, would be 
to lower the status and dignity of agriculture as a profession, as an 
industry, and as a major useful art. It would encourage those who 
wanted to get on to get off the land, and the social and economic 
consequences in many parts of the world, many of which still take 
their academic cues from the British universities, would be 
desperate and disastrous. 

NOTES 

1 ‘The Place of Religion in the University.’ Professor L. J. Russell, Universities 
Quarterly, vol. 7, no. 1, 1952. 

2 ‘Reflections on resigning a Professorship. Dr. Barbara Wootton. Universities 
Quarterly, vol. 7, no. 1, 1952. 

3 ‘The University and Industrial Research.” Dr. P. Dunsheath, Universities 
Quarterly, vol. 1, no. 2, 1946. 

4 Crisis in the University, Sir Walter Moberly. S.C.M. Press. 





THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE LAW 


ROLAND BERRILL 
of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law 


OnE of the lights of the Bar, a most able man of excellent manner 
and appearance, now an eminent Q.C., once told the author this 
story. ‘It was New Year’s Eve, and I was coming to the end of my 
ninth year at the Bar, and of my middle thirties. I made a firm 
resolution that if during the following year my fees did not add up 
to a total of one hundred guineas, I would chuck it, and try to find 
some other occupation. 

‘Twelve months later, when I went home to spend Christmas 
with my people, my fees for the tenth year added up to ninety-three 
guineas. But as luck would have it, a letter arrived from my clerk 
on Boxing Day, telling me that something had come in for Ports- 
mouth Quarter Sessions, which would be heard before the end of 
the year, marked “Ten & one”. This would therefore carry my fees 
for the year just over the hundred. 

‘Naturally, I regarded this as a sign, and so continued my struggle 
to build up a practice.’ 

This kind of story, with all its implications, could be repeated 
with little variation a thousand times. It is a story of waste, and 
presents a very real sociological and genetic problem. As Dean Inge 
would say, ‘It is cacogenics erected into a principle.’ 

But all this has another side, well illustrated by another true 
story. There was once a young barrister in his second year at the 
Bar who was sent a Brief by a school-friend. A Leader would be 
needed, and the solicitor asked the young man whom he would like. 
He promptly chose a very famous K.C. 

But the more the young man studied the Case the more doubtful 
he became. He even mentioned his misgivings to the Silk, who 
brushed him aside like a fly. 

Just before the hearing began, the Leader had a little talk with 
Counsel for the other side, and half an hour later, when the hearing 
was adjourned for the day, he turned anxiously to his Junior. 

‘Do you know anything about these conditions being invalid?’ 

“Yes, I do.’ 

‘Then will you please give my clerk a note of the Cases?’ 
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The following morning, after the Examination-in-Chief of the 
first witness by the Junior, Mr. Justice Macardie suggested that the 
parties should settle, each side to pay their own Costs. 

This story also could be repeated with little variation a thousand 
times. The busy men are too busy. You often see a man’s clerk 
plucking at his sleeve while he is actually speaking. 

“You seem to be very frequently interrupted.’ 

‘My Lord, I am wanted in another Court. I just can’t go, 
that’s all.’ 

The layman will ask ‘Are solicitors such blithering idiots as not 
to realize that many hours spent in studying a case by a brilliant 
young man in his twenties, are better than twenty minutes spent in 
studying a case by an equally brilliant man in his fifties?’ 

The answer to this is that the solicitors do not know that the 
brilliant young man exists. They have no means of knowing. 

Now here is a suggestion. The Law Society should appoint an 
officer to study the results of the Bar Final, an examination that is 
held three times in a year. He should make a note of the first twelve 
men in the order of marks, who have also obtained a ‘First’ in Law 
at some university. Only these latter should be considered. 

After a lapse of, say, two years, allowing them time to settle down 
in Chambers, and to join a Circuit, the Law Society should circulate 
to every solicitor on the Rolls, that is to say three times a year, in 
a sealed envelope marked ‘Confidential’, a printed list of these 
twelve young men, each now of two years’ standing, with photo- 
graphs and biographical notes, including in particular any success 
gained in School or University Debating Societies. or in amateur 
theatricals. Thirty-six men would be named every year. 

This procedure could not be condemned by the Benchers as 
advertising, because the initiative would come entirely from the 
Law Society, and be quite automatic without nepotism or favour. 
The solicitors as a body would be doing themselves a good turn, 
for they would now be able to obtain more careful work for smaller 
fees. A number of brilliant young men would be able to marry 
early, and to start a family, which is surely what we all want. 





FUNCTIONS AND OBJECTIVES OF UNIVERSITY 
EDUCATION 


PHILLIP HUGHES 
Senior Lecturer in Education, the University of Tasmania 


IN July, 1960, the Vice-Chancellors’ Committee for the Australian 
universities called a Conference on University Education. This con- 
ference was called to discuss the academic results of university 
students in Australia and the evidence available raised questions 
similar to those discussed recently in this quarterly by the former 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of Adelaide. In that article’ 
A. P. Rowe made the charge that while the size and the constitution 
of the universities’ populations has changed and while the needs of 
the community from those universities have altered also, yet those 
institutions in general have not changed either their concepts or 
their practice. In view of the recent Australian conference it would 
be profitable to discuss the present position especially with regard 
to possible effects on the objectives and the functions of the 
universities. 

The evidence presented here is from the Australian universities 
and it forms a contrast to the British situation, yet it is possible that 
the problems now being faced in the former may occur in Britain 
also as the pattern of enrolment changes. Between 1946 and 1960, 
the Australian university population grew from 17,000 to 54,000; 
expressed as a percentage of the 17-22 age-group, the rate of enrol- 
ment changed from 2:3 per cent to 6-4 per cent in this period. This 
growth could reach a total of 90,000 by the mid-1960’s. Although 
some aspects of the situations are not comparable, the university 
population in Australia is proportionally much larger than in 
Britain; in both countries the pressure is towards continuing growth. 
It will be seen that the factors in the one country which call for a 
re-examination of the assumptions of university education may also 
come to affect the other country. 

The Murray Commission in its report on the Australian Univer- 
sities in 1957 quoted the Commonwealth Office of Education figures 

1 A. P. Rowe, ‘Red Brick and Whitewash’, Universities Quarterly, vol. 14, 
no. 3, 1960 
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for the graduation rates of full-time students entering the universities 
in 1951. These have since been supplemented by other evidence. 

GRADUATION RATES 


full-time students in Australian universities 


Graduated 
Year of Minimum 
Source Entry Time Eventually 


Com. Office of Ed. (All Aus.) 1951 35% 58% 
Western Australia 1947 39% 60%. 
Melbourne 1954 38% 63% 
Tasmania 1950-1955 47% 68 
Queensland 1955 50 70 


The differences between these percentages for different years and 
different situations are not large, but these are combined figures 
which conceal wider differences between faculties at the same 
university. For example, in Tasmania the science graduation rates 
for 1950-1955 entrants are 32 per cent and 59 per cent for the two 
categories; other universities have also reported lower graduation 
rates in science than in arts. 

While the graduation rates from university to university, and 
from year to year, present a fairly uniform picture, attention to 
individual subjects within courses reveals much less constancy. Pass 
rates in individual subjects undergo large and apparently random 
fluctuations from year to year, but these tend to be concealed by 
their combination to make up the graduation figures. Certainly the 
assumption of the existence of an objective and fixed academic 
standard is not justified by this evidence. 

What are the factors associated with failure? Some writers have 
seized on selection as the main issue, claiming that British gradua- 
tion rates of 80-90 per cent are achieved because of more stringent 
selection. This claim is not consistent with the evidence for 
Australia. The correlation between matriculation and university 
first year examinations is of the order of 0-5; this is too low to per- 
mit of a marked improvement in results by selection alone unless 
a large proportion of present entrants is to be rejected. For example, 
of 149 entrants in Tasmania in the years 1950-1955 in science, 89 
graduated; if the 105 of these entrants gaining lowest entrance 
marks had been rejected, the remainder would have attained an 
80 per cent graduation rate. This, however, would be at the cost of 
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rejecting 54 entrants who succeeded in graduating. Only in the 
unlikely event of a more valid predictor of future success being 
found, could selection obtain a radical improvement in graduation 
rates under present standards. 

The same argument applies also to school preparation. The matri- 
culation examinations are predominantly selection agents for the 
university; those who obtain the necessary passes are admitted to 
the university (except in certain situations where quotas are set) 
under the assumption that their matriculation results indicate the 
necessary ability and background. Since considerable success is 
found amongst those with the lowest matriculation marks it may 
be assumed that these do in fact represent the necessary minimum 
qualities and that failure must partly at least be assigned to some 
other cause. 

Teaching and examining at the university are other possible 
factors. Controlled experiments at the University of Melbourne 
have shown that significantly better examination performance is 
obtained from a group attending more than a given number of 
tutorials per term than from those for whom the main or only 
teaching was by the formal lecture. The same university produced 
indirectly corroborative evidence, namely that students who regu- 
larly work in small groups, whether voluntary or organized, are 
more successful than those who remain isolated. This may rather 
challenge the assumption that the university encourages the 
individual in what Jeans called ‘the lonely pursuit of truth’. How- 
ever the whole question of the significance of improvements (or 
deteriorations) in standard as measured by examinations is compli- 
cated by the proven unreliability of this measure. Even more basic 
than the question of reliability is that of the validity of examinations, 
their power to measure certain defined qualities. It seems certain 
that the qualities desired today are very different from those of 50 
years ago; our present system seeks to measure the undefined with 
a variable measuring rod. 

The selection which operates on the school population prior to 
the university is based mainly on intellectual performance in one 
form or another; this results in a group which is much more 
homogeneous in intellectual factors than in social and personality 
(but non-cognitive) factors. It is not surprising then that these latter 
factors should play an important part in academic achievement. 

D. S. Anderson and R. R. Priestley in an unpublished study at 
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the University of Melbourne found a significant negative statistical 
association between academic success and the following factors: 


low family income, 

family of manual worker origin, 

lack of previous university association in the family, 
poor living conditions, 

physical illness, 

emotional problems, 

social isolation. 


These findings are of direct importance. They afford some support 
to Rowe’s charge that university education assumes the existence 
of a certain social background, his so-called ‘bookish home’. They 
also indicate the possibility of greater problems in the future since 
the expansion in the university population is largest from those 
groups associated with the first three categories above. 

It is in this context that the present interest in failure rates in 
the Australian universities must be considered; it would be a tragedy 
if these were used as the excuse for proposing superficial and 
temporary measures. The incidence of failure is simply one aspect 
of a more general problem, the ability of the university to handle 
a new situation. Emphasis on techniques of selection, teaching or 
examining, while these may be of value in themselves, is secondary 
to the real problem of suitably defining the essential objectives and 
functions of university education. 

The function of the primary degree in Australian universities is 
generally different from that in Britain. For the great majority in 
Australia, the pass degree is the end-point; a few continue to 
honours degrees and fewer still to masters’ degrees and doctorates. 
In the British universities, the honours degree is the norm and the 
pass degree is the exception; for example a recent Bristol graduation 
shows over 250 honours degrees in arts awarded and only 12 pass 
degrees. This is the exact reverse of the Australian position. Where 
the pass degree is the normal end-point its purpose is conceived 
rather differently; there is a tendency for the standard to rise to 
cover all the conceivable functions of the primary degree, functions 
which are covered by a variety of standards in the British scheme. 
The single cut-off point in the Australian system lacks the flexibility 
of the multiple levels of British honours degrees. However in both 
systems, though more critically in Australia, there is a need for a 
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clearer distinction between the different functions which the primary 
degree must serve. 

Professor R. W. Jackson of Toronto, Director of Educational 
Research at that university, recently stated the Canadian aim of 
educating 25 per cent of their young people at the university. It is 
clear that this expresses a fundamentally different approach from 
that in Australia and Britain; yet it is an essentially realistic 
approach, recognizing the need for great numbers of professionally 
trained people. It could be argued that this is essentially a task for 
specialized colleges and not for the universities but to admit this 
is for the universities to abdicate from their position as the training 
ground for their nation’s leaders. Yet while it may mean a new 
recognition by the universities of national needs, it should not mean 
the abandonment of their traditional position. 

Rowe writes of the growing demand for a broad general educa- 
tion in graduates. This is a more complex requirement than his 
remarks would indicate. The term ‘general education’, as has been 
pointed out by Professor C. D. Hardie, covers at least two quite 
different concepts. One is an education that is opposed to specialized 
education, and is of value when the individual needs a broad general 
knowledge. The other is an education based on the study of ideas 
of considerable generality. In most subjects there are a few 
important ideas, e.g. tragedy in literature, power in history, wave 
motion in physics, valency in chemistry and so on, together with a 
number of relatively trivial ideas. A subject contributes to a general 
education in this sense when it is taught through the study of its 
general ideas. In an era of increasing specialization, and increasing 
need for it, it is in this sense only that it is practical to offer a general 
education. 

The first degree, then, serves two different functions. One is as 
the qualification for the professions; one is as the preliminary 
training ground for those who will have a more purely academic 
career. While the attempt remains to combine these two distinct 
functions in one course the present position will deteriorate. The 
universities must acknowledge the existence of the different abilities 
and the different requirements of their students in the organization 
of the courses presented. 

A possible solution presented by Professor C. D. Hardie is the 
offering of professional degrees so that the standard can be deter- 
mined empirically, e.g. the doctor and the science teacher should 
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each reach a standard in chemistry that is necessary for their work. 
In practice this may be difficult to decide on any one occasion but 
it is a self-correcting process in which equilibrium will soon be 
reached. The question of a general education in a first degree also 
becomes empirical, e.g. a medical degree will not be general in the 
first sense but will include a number of general courses in the second 
sense. The onus for this would be directly on the university. 

Whatever the final solution, the first necessity is the frank recog- 
nition of the need for a solution. The various functions of the 
university, first degrees, advanced degrees, and research, to mention 
the more concrete, need a more precise formulation in terms of the 
objectives required by the contemporary situation. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


Headmasters and University Engineering Courses 


Sir, 


In the March, 1961, issue of the Universities Quarterly, Lord 
James is quoted as saying of the boy ‘who says he wants to do 
honours physics, but what he really wants to do is electrical engineer- 
ing’, that ‘it would be easier for him to get in and much easier, of 
course, when he got in’. It is necessary to challenge the last part of 
this statement, since the fact that many headmasters are erroneously 
and without knowledge convinced of its truth is one of the major 
hurdles in the way of the proper development of engineering educa- 
tion in this country. 

We assume that neither Lord James nor anyone else wishes to 
claim that electrical engineering as a field of study is intrinsically 
easier than physics, and we take it that he is referring to electrical 
engineering and physics as they are taught at present. It is probably 
true that it is harder to obtain a good honours degree in physics in 
some universities than it is to obtain a good honours degree in 
electrical engineering in other universities, but the reverse is also 
true. There is no reason to believe that the variations in standards 
between all departments of electrical engineering and physics is any 
greater than the variation in either of the subjects taken separately. 
Our department, like many other departments of applied science in 
this and other universities, continues to receive applications for 
admission from boys of whom their headmasters say that they ‘had 
hoped that he would be able to read physics but his performance 
has been somewhat disappointing. Moreover, he has a practical 
bent and we are sure that he will do well in an engineering course.’ 
It may be that some of these boys can make themselves into 
good engineers, but many of them are rightly refused admission 
and others fail to complete their university courses. 

It is unfortunate, to say the least, that most headmasters and 
probably the majority of science masters seem to be quite unaware 
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of what modern engineering is about and have no real knowledge 
of the education now given in university departments of engineer- 
ing. In the ‘Third Report on the Procedure for Admission of 
Students’ the ad hoc committee of the Committee of Vice- 
Chancellors and Principals reports that there were, in October, 
1960, 214 unfilled places in university engineering departments and 
that although applications as a whole had increased by some 13 
per cent over 1959, the applications to technological departments 
were relatively constant. One of the reasons for this situation 1s 
the low prestige of engineering in the eyes of schoolmasters, who 
have very rarely had any experience of engineering. To remedy this it 
will be necessary for schoolmasters to be made acquainted with the 
present situation in engineering, within and outside the universities. 
It does not help at all to suggest that boys who are academically 
weak should try to enter the engineering profession. It is certain 
they would be no more able to cope with engineering courses than 
with the physics courses for which they are deemed to be unsuitable. 

Electrical engineering is based on physics and therefore a 
rigorous and very substantial course in physics is given to electrical 
engineering students; but more than this is required for engineering 
students—not only the application of physics to practical problems 
(we may add that many headmasters in our experience cannot and 
do not distinguish between ‘practical’ and ‘manual’)—but also 
some additional abstract and highly mathematical subjects which 
pure scientists do not touch, e.g., Electrical Network Theory, 
Information Theory, Theory of Control Systems, etc. Moreover, 
electrical engineers have in many universities been the pioneers of 
broader education. Partly due to the rigour of the course and 
partly due to the less competitive entry, the proportion of failures 
to graduate in the proper time in engineering is regularly two or 
three times that in physics, and the proportion of honours awarded 
to total entry is barely half of that obtaining in physics. So far as 
our university is concerned (and we have no reason to think it is 
not typical) it is generally agreed that at present the ordinary degree 
in electrical engineering is harder to obtain than the ordinary degree 
in pure science. Indeed, in some engineering departments the 
ordinary degree students take the full honours degree course where- 
as the ordinary degree student in physics normally studies his sub- 
ject only to the level of the second year of the honours course. It 
may be that this situation will be changed at the initiative largely 
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of the pure scientists, but the present practices do not in any way 
confirm the statement made by Lord James. 
Yours faithfully, 
D. G. TUCKER. 
> 


J LLANSON. 


Department of Electrical Engineering, 
University of Birmingham. 


Size and Growth of University Populations 


SiR, 


Recently, I noticed Mr. P. W. Hughes’s letter (volume 14, no. 3, 
p. 300), in which he draws attention to a discrepancy between 
figures for the number of university students in Australia quoted 
by Dr. Bowden in his article Too Few Academic Eggs and those 
published by the Australian Commonwealth Bureau of Census and 
Statistics. 

The figure of 61,879 quoted by Dr. Bowden comes from Unesco’s 
Basic Facts and Figures, and is the number of students enrolled in 
‘higher education’ in Australia in 1956. Of this number only 34,000 
odd were enrolled in universities. The rest comprise students in 
theological institutions, in teacher training, technical and agri- 
cultural colleges, together with nursing trainees. Indeed, the figures 
of all the enrolments quoted by Dr. Bowden in his table giving 
the number of students per million of population for various 
countries are of students in ‘higher education’, which term is 
applied by Unesco ‘to the level of students for which the minimum 
condition of admission is completion of secondary schooling (e.g., 
matriculation, high school, graduation), or its equivalent in the 
form of an entrance examination’. 

The figure of 34,406 given by Mr. Hughes for enrolments at 
Australian universities in 1956 includes Commonwealth Recon- 
struction Training Scheme students. However, his statement that 
‘since 1950 the rate of enrolment expressed as a percentage of the 
population aged 17-22 has risen from 3-25 to 6°44 in 1960’ is based 
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on figures excluding C.R.T.S. students whose numbers decreased 
from almost one-quarter of the total enrolment in 1950 to nil in 
1960. If C.R.T.S. students are included, the increase is from 4:26 
to 6-34 per cent. This, I think, gives a more accurate picture of the 
position. 

I should point out that, at the time of writing, the Commonwealth 
Statistician’s figures for the 17-22 age group are not available for 
1960. The figure of 6-34 is based on an estimate of the 17-22 popu- 
lation, which apparently differs somewhat from that used by Mr. 
Hughes. 

The discrepancies noted here show how misleading statistics can 
be in comparing the educational positions in different countries. 

Yours faithfully, 
V. E. G. Harris. 
New South Wales, 
Australia. 
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UNIVERSITY AND STUDENT RESEARCH 
ABSTRACTS 


THE Research Unit for Student Problems, University of London 
Institute of Education, will regularly provide abstracts of papers 
concerned with university and student research. 


1. ‘Controlled Experiments in Teaching’, by C. R. B. Joyce and 
M. Weatherall. The Lancet, August 31st, 1957. 


An attempt was made to assess the effectiveness of four different 
methods of teaching medical students: lectures, discussion groups, 
practical classes, and unsupervised reading. Comparisons were 
made by teaching different topics by different methods to the same 
students, or alternatively by dividing up the students and then 
teaching the same topics by differents methods to different groups. 
Lectures lasted approximately 1 hour, discussion groups 14 hours, 
and practical classes 2} hours. The subject-matter taught, forming 
part of the studies of pre-clinical students, was in the fields of 
Statistics and pharmacology. 

Four types of test were used in assessing the amount of learn- 
ing which had taken place. The first, a ‘short-answer’ test, required 
questions to be answered in one or a few words; the second and 
third were different kinds of multiple-choice test; and the fourth, 
a ‘blank test’, required students to fill in key words which had been 
omitted from short paragraphs. These tests are more reliable than 
the usual essay type of examination, in that they can be marked 
in a less subjective manner; but they suffer from the limitation that 
they test the retention of facts rather than ability to use them. 

This paper chiefly seeks to draw attention to the existence of 
simple methods, based upon well-established principles of experi- 
mentation, which can be used to evaluate different systems of 
teaching. The tests used here show that discussion groups lead to 
slightly more gain of knowledge than lectures or practical classes; 
unsupervised reading is the least effective method. Lectures were in 
some respects the most efficient methods, taking into account the 
fact that they were considerably less time-consuming for the staff, 
and yielded results almost as good as discussion groups. 


2. ‘Effective Use of Teaching Time’, by C. R. B. Joyce and 
M. Weatherall. The Lancet, March 14th, 1959. 


The authors examined the relative efficiency of teaching students 
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by ‘passive’ or ‘active’ means. Four matched groups of pre-clinical 
medical students were given lectures on the pharmacology of the 
peripheral nervous system. Two of the groups took part in practical 
classes, while the other two watched demonstrations. One group 
from each of these pairs then attended seminars of the conventional 
type; the other two groups took part in free discussions started by 
playing back material previously recorded by a tutor. 

Before and after the course, all groups were tested by an objective 
examination similar to that described in a previous paper (See No. 
1 above.) In addition, all students were asked to record in detail 
how they spent their working hours during the course. The relative 
value of the different teaching methods was assessed from the 
students’ gain in knowledge, the time expended by teachers and 
students, and from the attitudes of the students to the course. 

The gain in knowledge did not differ significantly from one group 
to another. However, it was concluded that teaching by means of 
tape recorders or demonstrations was not inferior, perhaps slightly 
superior, to other methods. Demonstrations were much more 
economical of time than practical classes; discussions required less 
time from the teachers than seminars, but the difference for students 
was very slight. The amount of time spent by the students in 


private study did not correlate with their test scores. The students 
preferred demonstrations to practical classes and seminars to 
discussions. 


3. ‘Testing for Learnt Skill in Observation and Evaluation of 
Evidence’, by D. W. James, M. L. Johnson and P. Venning. 
The Lancet, August 25th, 1956. 


At the beginning of the first term of each of three years studied, 
preclinical medical students in the Anatomy Department of Univer- 
sity College, London, were divided alphabetically into two approxi- 
mately equal groups, one of which attended a special discussion 
course during the first term, the other in the next term. This dis- 
cussion course sought to make students aware of the factors 
influencing judgment, and to train them in observation and 
interpretation. 

At the end of the first term all students were given an observation 
test, those students who had not yet taken the special course acting 
as a control group. The tests, resembling questions set in the second 
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M.B. practical examinations, involved the comparison of radio- 
graphs of different parts of the body. 

Students who had taken the discussion course performed better 
in certain respects in the tests than did the control group. Fewer of 
those who had taken the course made incorrect inferences, com- 
pared with the ‘control’ students, but as many made correct 
inferences; more explicitly considered two hypotheses instead of 
one; and fewer were inappropriately biased by the contents of one 
test in dealing with the next one. These differences are statistically 
significant and indicate an improvement in the powers of judgment. 


4. ‘A Comparative Trial of Objective Papers and Essay Papers 
in Pathology and Bacteriology Class Examinations’, by Bernard 
Lennox, J. R. Anderson and Peggy Moorhouse. The Lancet, 
August 31st, 1957. 


An objective examination paper may best be defined as one which 
the candidate answers by selecting the correct one or more from 
a number of given answers. His answers are then simply marked 
right or wrong. A good examination should possess validity and 
reliability. Validity means that it measures what the examiner 
wishes, reliability means that measurement is accurate and 
repeatable. 

Class examinations consisting of both objective and essay papers 
in pathology and bacteriology were set to medical students in 
Glasgow. The validity of the class examinations was determined by 
comparing their results with those of the third M.B. professional 
examination; their reliability was measured by comparing the re- 
sults of one objective class examination with another, and one essay 
class examination with another. As to correlation with the third 
M.B., the various kinds of paper—objective, essay and practical— 
do not differ significantly, although the conditions of the test 
favoured the essay-type exam. (No objective tests were included in 
the final examination.) The objective paper is more reliable than 
the essay, in that student performance remains more nearly 
constant from examination to examination. 

The authors argue that a combination of essay and objective 
papers gives a better measure of students’ knowledge and ability 
than either taken separately. Both factual knowledge and ability to 
express it coherently would be tested. 

A description is given of a suitable format for objective papers. 
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5. ‘Social Life in a Provincial University’, by Alice Eden. British 
Journal of Sociology, vol. 10, no. 4, 1959. 


Although the majority of students at the older provincial univer- 
sities live at home or in lodgings, very little is known about the life 
they lead. It has generally been held that the unsatisfactoriness of 
provincial universities is largely due to their non-residential 
character, and that for a full participation in university life even 
residence in lodgings is better than remaining at home. 

In order to test some of these assumptions, one-tenth of the under- 
graduate population of King’s College, Newcastle, was interviewed 
during the academic years 1952-54. For comparison, a small sample 
of Liverpool students living at home was also seen. It was found 
that nearly half the students living at home preferred it, about an 
equal number regretted it, and a small number were undecided. Of 
the students in lodgings, however, only 28 per cent were entirely 
satisfied. It seemed that in all respects lodgings students lived lives 
which in term-time had fewer interests, apart from studies, than 
those of students living at home. 

For more than half of the home students, their family and local 
friends were of more importance to them socially than their univer- 
sity friends. There was evidence that many students were highly 
integrated in their home community. It is often assumed that parti- 
cipation in home activities is a major reason for students playing 
little or no part in university activities. However, the figures seemed 
to show that students with few outside interests at home tended to 
lack the quality that makes one join associations, and showed very 
little interest in university activities. Comparing home and lodgings 
students, there did not seem to be any significant difference in 
involvement in college activities. 

It is probable that most students are more concerned with 
opportunities for forming friendships than club activities. As a place 
for forming friendships, the common work-place—laboratory, 
dissecting-room, etc.—ranked above the Union or lodgings; in this 
respect the Arts student was worse off than others. 


6. ‘Aspects of the Social Structure of a University Hall of Resi- 
dence’, by Anthony Giddens. Sociological Review, vol. 8, no. 1 
(N.S.), 1960. 


The Hall of Residence at the University of Hull discussed here 
consists of a new brick building, and an older collection of Nissen 
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huts (now disused) and brick blocks. The brick blocks house eight 
students each, in small individual rooms. Each year the students 
elect a Junior Common Room committee, headed by a President, 
which is largely responsible for running student affairs in the Hall. 

There is a definite hierarchy of privilege as between students of 
different years, particularly as between ‘freshers’ and others. The 
seating arrangements at Hall dinners show the order of seniority; 
the rules of the Junior Common Room state that freshers are denied 
the right to grow beards, and must be prepared to give up their 
seats to seniors in the common room, if need be. 

The main building consists of a number of three-storey blocks, 
with five rooms on each floor. Social life revolves round a structure 
of cliques, partly as a result of the design of the building. Cliques 
tend to develop on the basis of floor and block membership, the 
five members of a floor often tending to associate as a group; or 
sometimes a clique forms of students on different floors of one 
block. Common interest cliques are based on a sports or club 
interest. 

Social control is exercised by the student body through the 
‘trial’ of offenders against the Hall code of behaviour. These trials, 
though occasionally ‘serious’, are more often a form of diversion 
which nevertheless has the function of emphasizing the inferior 
status of freshers and reaffirming the Hall code of behaviour. The 
changeover, however, from the huts to the new brick building has 
led to a general diminution of status differentials among the 
students, and an increase in the control exercised by the Warden. 

The informal norms of the Hall tend to discourage academic 
work. This leads to a certain amount of conflict for some students, 
caught between these pressures and their obligations to staff and 
parents to work hard. 
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A New History Machine 


The Stages of Economic Growth. w. w. RosTow. Cambridge 
University Press. 21s. and 12s. 6d. (paper cover). 


SO many attempts have been made in the past to turn history into 
some kind of machine, or ordered sequence of events, driven by a 
motor of inner contradictions and meanings. They have all failed. 
Moreover, all of them have mirrored the society and culture of the 
age of their invention. So it is with the latest—Professor W. W. 
Rostow’s ‘Stages of Economic Growth’. This creation reflects the 
contemporary in so many ways: it is American-manufactured; it is 
concerned mainly with economic history; it is advertised almost as a 
Cold War tool, an ‘answer’ to Marx. 

‘M.LT.’s Walt Rostow’ (as the popular journals would say) sees 
five stages of economic growth in modern industrial societies. In 
various articles and two books (the book under review, published 
last year, and also The Process of Economic Growth, 1952) we can 
trace the evolution of his ideas; the key concept of “Take-Off’—de- 
fined only in a footnote in the book of 1952—was given fuller 
treatment in an article of 1956 and has now been extended into a 
grand stage-analysis of economic history. 

Economic history is particularly inviting to the system-builder. 
Firstly, it is close to the only social ‘science’, economics, lucky 
enough to have anything like a central core of theory. Secondly, 
being allied to economics, it is keenly interesting to policy-makers 
and editorial writers. After all, and despite Professor Robbins, 
economics is chiefly concerned in the minds of most people with 
the contemporaneous and with questions of social value. The 
writer of economic history is at least more likely than other kinds 
of historian to have his head full of current problems. Since the most 
fashionable economic problem today is ‘economic growth’, the 
latest history machine is a growth model. 

Growth has been made fashionable by the flight from Empire, 
the problem of the ‘underdeveloped areas’ and the competition be- 
tween maturer economics for the admiration and support of neutrals 
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in the power game. Not to be outdone, historians have taken to add- 
ing the subtitle ‘A Study in Economic Growth’ to the most unlikely 
academic titles. This is especially true perhaps of the United States, 
where it is not an academic liability for the historian to be in- 
terested in problems of today and to add a chapter ‘Since 1945’ to 
his latest edition. 

It is not surprising that America should produce this theory; 
economic history as a discipline is strangely underdeveloped there. 
Most professors of the subject are in Economics Departments or 
even Schools of Business Administration; few of them have his- 
torians as their most immediate colleagues. Their teaching load is 
often as much in economic theory as in ‘institutions’ (i.e., history). 
There is a growing tendency for economics to envelope economic 
history in Britain too; among our universities, Manchester stands 
firm in its long traditions—for Mancunians, at least, economic 
history is still History and not yet Social Science. 

Here we have an ambivalence: one basic to the whole study of 
economic history in American universities, if not in American 
colleges. The ambivalence is aptly illustrated by Professor Rostow’s 
theory—or can we call it a stage theory? ‘The historian’s loyalty 
must remain to his perception of the facts,’ he has clearly stated on 
one occasion. There is no explicit claim on his part to present a 
theory of growth, even though he shows a marked desire to have 
his cake and eat it. It is not clear if the aim is to lay bare the signi- 
ficant pattern of past events or to build a growth model for 
predictive purposes and for application to policy needs. Does 
Professor Rostow hope to give economic history the ‘structure’ it 
so sadly lacks? Or does he simply use history as a source of build- 
ing materials? In a word, does he act as Historian, or as Economist? 

The goal is to ‘summarize a way of generalizing the sweep of 
modern economic history’ in a form of stage analysis; yet Pro- 
fessor Rostow insists on trying to use his machine to look beyond 
his fifth stage, beyond the Age of High Mass Consumption, to 
problems which we now perceive very dimly, but which will be- 
come widespread with the ‘diminishing relative marginal utility of 
real income’. The functions of historian and economist clash: an 
ultimately meaningless concept, the ‘declining relative marginal 
utility of real income’, is imposed on to an apparently empirically- 
discovered historical pattern. And what is the Age of High Mass 
Consumption but a reading or misreading of the present into the 
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past? How do we recognize an Age of High Mass Consumption 
when it is upon us? Perhaps the boom of the 1950’s which inspired 
the concept will be dwarfed by future growth. Is not this the same 
obvious error as that made by Hegel, whose dialectical process 
seemed to culminate in the Prussian state of his own day? 

Like J. K. Galbraith, Professor Rostow simply believes that rich 
societies can afford to slacken the drive for larger GNP (especially 
consumer durables) and divert resources to other ends—to larger 
families, education, leisure pursuits, a larger welfare sector. We do 
not need an analytical apparatus, certainly not a stage theory, to 
reach this conclusion. ‘Casual empiricism’ is probably good enough. 

The struggle between the historian and the economist is to be 
seen in the ambiguity over the question of determinism, a sore 
point with this as with any other search for pattern in the past. The 
five stages of economic growth (carefully termed ‘descriptive cate- 
gories’) are ‘rooted in’ a dynamic theory of production. But at the 
last moment before Inevitability sets in, the historian gains the 
upper hand: what we receive is no productive ‘theory’, no cast-iron 
basis for ‘structured’ social and economic evolution by stages. The 
theory is quickly reduced to a concern for ‘disaggregation’, to an 
anxiety for looking at production not as one whole, but in its 
various differentiated sectors.* Historical commonsense has pre- 
dominated and we get an eminently sensible, differentiated view 
of the productive process in society—a view which supports a 
sequential, ‘jerky’, stage analysis of economic history not too remote 
from that of Schumpeter, after all. Various industries, or sectors, 
expand rapidly in their early growth phase, become the driving 
force of the revolutionized economy, eventually decelerate and are 
replaced by others (presumably as coal, iron and textiles were super- 
seded by gas, steel and chemicals in later 19th century Britain). 

Much is made of rising birth rates in recent years, but perhaps 
not enough is made of population growth in the past in industrial 
societies as a cause of economic growth. Here is ‘given’—fertility 
cycles—about which we know, for all practical purposes, nothing. 
It may be that Professor Rostow’s emphasis on rising births as a 


* In economic terms: whether operational or not, a completely dynamic theory 
pinpoints the key variables involved in a temporal process of change and 
describes the form of the relationships governing their behaviour. Professor 
Rostow’s dynamic theory of production describes only some of the more 
important factors which influence the changing volume and composition of goods 
and services. 
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form of ‘welfare choice’ in nations of high per capita real income, 
and on the rather ambiguous concept of technological maturity 
(won by Britain, according to the theory over a century ago, and 
by the U.S. fifty years ago), merely serves to obscure the twin facts 
at the base of the economic breakthrough of the 1950s and 60s: 
population upsurge and technological change. 

A troubled concept, and important to the History machine for 
linking the stages, is that of ‘maturity’. Various phrases are adopted 
throughout the writings: ‘economic maturity’, ‘technological 
maturity’ and ‘a technological definition of maturity’ for instance. 
The working definition offered is not technological but essentially 
economic: ‘the period when a, society has effectively applied the 
range of the (then) modern technology to the bulk of its resources.” 
This matters less than the consequences of using the concept of 
Maturity in the first place. It suggests the idea of a ‘Drive to 
Maturity’ and creates the problem of proving that such a drive 
exists in history. The historian is rapidly silenced here by the almost 
compulsive human urge to build a system, a system that is (borrow- 
ing a phrase of Professor Postan’s) ‘dialectically self-sufficient’. 

Maturity does not lead to senility, apparently. Under certain con- 
ditions (chiefly ‘a certain level of real income per head’) it leads 
to the Age of High Mass Consumption. It did not lead to this in 
Britain, worse luck, where a long ‘gap’ between Maturity and High 
Mass Consumption demands explanation within the framework of 
the theory. The explanation offered at present seems little more 
than a sophisticated restatement of Britain’s disadvantages in being 
the first to industrialize—the same kind of disadvantages the U.S. 
might feel in relation to Soviet Russia, and the Soviets in relation 
to China. As for the Age of High Mass Consumption itself, it is 
not yet claimed as a definite or inevitable stage in the historical 
pattern. One wonders: could a society achieve, lose and regain 
‘Maturity’? Or is Maturity simply a crossroads in history? And 
what if the post-Take-Off drive impels society to a turning-point but 
fails to compel it to turn? 

The final weakness of the theory, which like the others arises 
out of the fatally ambivalent relationship between economics and 
history, is the language in which the whole thing is couched. 
Occasionally it borders on the metaphysical. From the outset we 
have ‘the effort of societies to approximate the optimum sectoral 
paths’ and the ‘choices made by society’ through “broad collective 
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decisions’. A convenient literary fiction is adopted here: one used 
restrictedly by economists, but abjured by many sociologists. 
Eventually the fiction gets out of hand, and produces a happy- 
hunting ground for a modern philosopher. Ahistorical statements 
then abound: ‘A good deal of the history of the first half of the 
twentieth century can be told in terms of the pattern and succession 
of choices made by the various mature societies as among three 
alternatives’ (increased social welfare, enlarged private consump- 
tion, expanded national power). And worse ‘the migration to 
suburbia, the mass extension of the automobile, and the household 
gadgetry’ of the 1920’s were ‘decisions to relocate the population 
and provide it with mobility’. 

Verbal slips of this kind reveal very clearly the immense diffi- 
culties involved in drawing up a theory of economic growth to 
satisfy historians, or in ordering or patterning history in a way satis- 
fying to ‘social scientists’. Professor Rostow is highly qualified to try. 
But the more empirical the attempt becomes, the less theoretical and 
‘structured’; the more rigorous and logical, the less historical and 
plainly realistic. 

The ‘Take-Off’ is however a very useful idea. It is a useful tool for 
looking at industrial history, especially for examining what the 
textbooks will always call ‘Industrial Revolution’. As defined by 
Professor Rostow, the concept ‘Take-Off’ puts in clearer perspective 
what we mean when we talk of industrial revolution. It can be 
used to clear up the revisionist historical writing of recent years 
that has tried to find evidence for the existence of an ‘Industrial 
Revolution’ in the 16th or even in the 13th century. It can be used 
to remove the confused and superficial ‘relativism’ to which that 
revisionism gave rise. The “Take-Off? is an ex post facto model; 
remarkably it succeeds in being partly automatic (producing self- 
sustaining growth) in the spirit of the Classical School and of 
Marx, while at the same time it does not necessarily deny that 
uniqueness of historical events so sacred to the historian and so 
ably defended elsewhere in modern British historical scholarship by 
Professor Butterfield and other followers of the great Ranke. 

To go beyond this useful tool, to use it to put ‘structure’ or 
‘pattern’ into human history, that is another story. The search of 
mortal man for the Absolute is nowhere more persistent, and 
perhaps nowhere more elusive, than in the study of man’s past. 
Continually defeated, yet continually optimistic, the Hedgehogs seek 
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pattern and order, underlying principle in history. Despite the 
arguments raised against the possibility in past ages, despite the 
increasing relativism of our age, despite the brilliant categories of 
modern scholars like Sir Isaiah Berlin, the search will continue 
unabated and undeterred, inside and outside universities all over 
the world. 

PETER D’A. JONES 


The Philosophical Aspects of Mathematics 


The Philosophy of Mathematics: An Introductory Essay. STEPHAN 
KORNER. Hutchinson University Library. 12s. 6d. 


Among the intellectual revolutions of the nineteenth century, 
Darwinian evolution and relativistic physics have been largely 
assimilated into the thinking of the educated world. The comparable 
revolution in mathematics has however remained chiefly the con- 
cern of the specialist, and it is Professor K6rner’s intention in this 
book to oppose ‘the widespread retreat of philosophers from 
philosophy’ by examining this revolution in our understanding of 
mathematics in its philosophical aspects. He subtitles his book ‘An 
Introductory Essay’, and although it makes use of a limited amount 
of symbolism, and contains closely reasoned arguments reproduc- 
ing informally some of the important theorems of mathematical 
logic, it does not require its reader to follow the formal arguments 
of the logic textbooks. This informal treatment is clearly not in- 
tended simply as a concession to the beginner, but is dictated by 
K6rner’s view that the structure and function of mathematics is 
a philosophical and not a purely logical problem, indeed, that a 
philosophical position is already implicit in ‘the mere choice of a 
conceptual apparatus or terminology for dealing with the problems 
of the subject, or indeed by the type of problem considered im- 
portant’. It is not mathematical details which are of primary con- 
cern here, but philosophical assumptions and consequences, and 
mathematical results only in so far as they render certain philosophi- 
cal positions tenable or untenable. 

The main problem of the early mathematical logicians was that 
of discovering how far mathematics is reducible to logic, that is to 
say, to general laws of reasoning that will at once be recognized 
and accepted. The classic attempt to carry out this programme by 
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Whitehead and Russell resulted in the general recognition that in 
order to accommodate all the concepts required by classical mathe- 
matics, purely logical principles have to be supplemented by 
assumptions which are certainly not self-evident, and which some- 
times have the appearance of empirical assumptions about what 
exists in the world, particularly about the existence of actual infini- 
ties. On the other hand, the set of logical and other postulates has to 
contain certain restrictions on the use of infinite sets, in order to 
avoid the contradictions which appear in classic set-theory. The 
original logicist programme has therefore now become one of find- 
ing the most economical set-theory which is both consistent and also 
adequate as an account of accepted mathematics. 

The leaders of the other two main positions in philosophy of 
mathematics, Hilbert and Brouwer, both reject the logicist’s use 
of actually infinite sets. This has led Hilbert to the formalist pro- 
gramme of constructing formal systems which completely represent 
the concepts and operations of mathematics without involving 
actual infinities, and which can be proved to be self-consistent. 
Several results attained in the attempt to carry out this programme 
have had far-reaching consequences, including Gédel’s proof that 
no formal system containing classical arithmetic can be proved to 
be self-consistent, and the proof that in most systems of mathematics 
not all theorems can be obtained by a machine programmed with 
the formal axioms and rules of the system, that is to say, the dis- 
covery and proof of theorems generally requires mathematical 
ingenuity as well as formal logic. Brouwer’s philosophy of intuition- 
ism adopts the more cautious position of banning from mathematics 
all actual infinities and all notions which cannot actually be con- 
structed in a finite number of steps. The intuitionist programme 
aims at reconstructing within these restrictions as much as possible 
of classical mathematics. 

Many logicians would now maintain that these three philosophical 
positions are not sharply divided in modern research, and that the 
programmes adopted and problems attacked are largely matters of 
interest and convenience rather than ontology. Kérner, on the 
other hand, argues that real philosophical issues are at stake, and 
has some penetrating criticisms of the three positions in relation to 
their accounts of the nature of pure and applied mathematics and 
the concept of infinity. He does not wholly make out his case for 
the extent and importance of the philosophical issues involved, and 
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this is a pity, because the current influence of mathematical logic 
in philosophy seems to be the paradoxical one of at once 
setting higher standards of logical rigour which are uncritically 
accepted in fields where they may not be appropriate or useful, and 
on the other hand of showing that in mathematics itself, logical 
rigour is not sufficient, for there would be no mathematics to do 
mathematical logic about unless there had first been mathematical 
creativity. There is certainly room for philosophical clarification 
here. Professor K6rner’s own account of the relation between pure 
and applied mathematics as that between exact and inexact con- 
cepts does not seem to do justice to the logical looseness to be found 
in pure mathematics itself. Since logicists, formalists, and in- 
tuitionists all accept a certain priority in the actual mathematics 
that exists, since they allow their choice of problems to be guided 
by it, it seems inadequate to define pure mathematics in terms of 
concepts drawn from logic. But the account of these matters here 
is too brief to be fairly judged. 

This is not an easy book, and would hardly be found to be 
‘introductory’ by a reader totally unfamiliar with the field. Supple- 
mented by a lecture course or by some more elementary reading, 
however, it would make an excellent bridge between the general 
reader and the technical logical works. In its detailed but informal 
exposition of the three classic philosophies of mathematical logic 
it is unique among modern philosophical publications. 


Mary B. HESSE 


Educating Soviet Man 


The Politics of Soviet Education. Edited by GEORGE Z. F. BEREDAY 
and JAAN PENNAR. Stevens. 45s. 


Since Sputniks there has been a steadily growing interest in Soviet 
education. As might be expected the majority of books and articles 
written on the subject up to now have been eye-witness accounts 
since there are so many refugees from the Soviet Union waiting for 
the chance to tell the world about their experiences. However, the 
time has come for a more dispassionate, analytic evaluation of the 
subject and the Institute of the Study of the U.S.S.R. in Munich 
organized a three-week seminar to discuss the principles of Soviet 
education. The papers read at the seminar were published by 
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Professor G. E. F. Bereday and Jaan Pennar under the title The 
Politics of Soviet Education. 

The publications of the Munich Institute have been often 
criticized as biased. The Institute itself does not hide that one of 
its main objectives is to unmask the grim realities of Soviet life, 
but the authors of the essays in this book have succeeded in keeping 
a detached, dispassionate attitude towards the subject. There are 
two exceptions, however, the essays on anti-religious education and 
Moscow University differ from the general scholastic tenor of the 
book. They are written in a journalistic style, giving a partisan 
presentation of the material. 

The book begins with a historical sketch which provides as com- 
plete a history of Soviet education as it is possible to write on 25 
pages. It should also be attributed to the credit of the author that 
he managed to produce a very readable essay in spite of the wealth 
of statistical and other factual information presented. 

There follow three essays which seem to constitute the centre of 
the book and determine the title of it. The first, Politechnical 
Education, discusses how it happened that the Soviet educationalists 
have now returned to the ideas of the heroic early post-revolutionary 
period when the schools were asked to keep close links with life and 
help pupils to face day-to-day problems rather than give them a 
formal education. Another essay, Party Control, written by one of 
the editors, is a good example of the restraint which most of the 
participants of the seminar imposed on themselves. No doubt that 
the eye-witness reports would have provided more striking material, 
but the author refrains from such reports in the field where political 
passions rage particularly strongly and collects his evidence in Soviet 
decrees, books and periodicals. The next essay, written by the other 
editor, deals with the fascinating subject of essentially equalitarian 
education in a society which has gone through a stratification 
process. 

The essays that follow are narrower in scope. Some of them, 
as for example the interesting study of how the changing political 
dogma was causing changes in the teaching of history, are still quite 
close to the central theme of the book. Others treat more special 
questions. In the essay on foreign language teaching the reader will 
find that there is a parallel development in controversies over 
methods of language teaching (e.g., active versus passive approaches 
to language) in the Soviet Union and in the West. Even timing 
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seems to coincide. Thus, the latest Russian tendency is towards the 
active method as it is in the West, particularly in America. There 
are also essays on extra-curricular activities and on the training of 
secondary school teachers. These more specialized essays are of a 
descriptive nature. They are informative and to the point. 

The reader is once again taken back to the central theme in the 
last essay in which the history of policies governing the admission 
in the institutions of higher learning in the Soviet Union are dis- 
cussed. From the sociological and political points of view this ques- 
tion may be regarded as the most important of all the educational 
problems. Moreover, its importance continues to grow since there 
seems to be a tendency for the all important position of a University 
graduate to become even more important, a tendency which exists 
sometimes in accordance with the wishes of the leaders and some- 
times in spite of half-hearted attempts to check 1. 

It remains to point out that the centre of attention of the book 
is the educational problems of today. The references to the past 
are made only to give perspective and elucidate the situation of the 
present. 

This is a book which is worth recommending not only to the 
specialists but to a wide public of those who are interested either in 
Russian affairs or in education. 


L. Ross 


‘Queer’ Music 


The Pelican History of Music—Volume 1: Ancient Forms to 
Polyphony. Edited by DENIS STEVENS and ALEC ROBERTSON. 
Penguin. 5s. 


This is a barely satisfactory book, for two reasons: it has, first, 
the common failing of symposia—that the various sections, each by 
a different expert, do not really link up to make a readably satis- 
fying whole; secondly, much of the book tacitly presumes knowledge 
which the reader for whom it is intended will almost certainly not 
possess. For the book deals with what one may naively call ‘queer’ 
music, viz., non-Western music and Western music up to 1400. It 
has, we are told, ‘been designed to satisfy the needs of intelligent 
and open-minded readers who know something about the history 
of art and literature yet lack the opportunity to link their knowledge 
with the more detailed aspects of musical art-forms’. It is not really 
clear from this how much musical knowledge the reader is supposed 
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to have: in fact, the book fails both as an introduction, from a 
mainly musical angle, to a still highly unfamiliar field, and as an 
attempt to link musical developments with those in the inferior arts. 
The latter, always a somewhat dubious undertaking, is far better 
done, though admittedly on a larger scale, by Lang in Music in 
Western Civilization. 

Part of the trouble with the book is that it tries to deal with far 
too much. The coupling of non-Western with medieval Western 
music is at the best of times unsatisfactory, and in a concise pocket 
volume such as this it is utterly impossible. The huge subject of non- 
Western music demands a volume to itself, not some 120 pages of 
a Pelican book—particularly since Mr. Crossley-Holland tries in 
this short space to cope with the modern as well as the ancient 
music of these countries. Moreover, this method inevitably insinu- 
ates the old-fashioned concept of non-Western music as something 
primitive from which the civilized Western art gradually emerged— 
the very concept which the authors are at pains to remove. Mr. 
Crossley-Holland’s section is certainly a masterpiece of conciseness, 
but it is not for this reason a good introduction to the general 
reader. And there are inevitably oversimplifications, if we are to 
judge from the section on Ancient Greek music, perhaps the only 
one upon which the non-expert should properly comment. It is, for 
instance, misleading to say that ‘the four notes of the tetrachord were 
counted from highest to lowest’, since this inevitably gives the im- 
pression that the Greeks ‘thought of music upside down’ (i.e., 
thought of what we call high as low, and vice versa): it should be 
explained that the names Utré&tn and viitn probably referred to 
the physical position of strings on the lyre. It is by no means certain 
that the &ppoviai were octave-species like the medieval modes, nor 
that the Greeks distinguished three types of tetrachord by the names 
Dorian, Phrygian, Lydian, as is implied here. Nor is there suffi- 
cient stress on the fact that the racial names Dorian, etc., must 
originally have meant something quite far removed from their 
later theoretical connotations, and the famous remarks of Plato 
on model ethos probably referred to the earlier, genuinely racial, 
scales. Of all ancient music theories the Greek is the most relevant 
to that of our own era, and this oversimplification of it is thus 
regrettable, though readily understandable in the confined circum- 
stances of this book. (Incidentally, speaking of the Indian word 
‘srama’ (=‘scale’) Mr. Crossley-Holland wrongly compares it with 
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Greek ‘gamma’. ‘Gamma’ never meant ‘a scale’ in Greek: ‘gamut’, 
a medieval word, derives from ‘gamma-ut’ the name of the lowest 
note in the Guidonian system, which employed the Greek letter [ 
plus the solmization syllable ‘ut’ for this pitch. From this the word 
came somehow to mean ‘the whole available scale’.) 

Alec Robertson’s 70 pages on ‘Plainsong’ are written with evident 
enthusiasm and knowledge, but the section tends to read like a 
separate treatise. Expanded and published separately as an intro- 
duction to the subject it would doubtless be excellent, but in the 
context it seems much too long. So detailed a knowledge of the 
Roman Rite, for instance, seems hardly necessary for the musical 
understanding of the plainsong style and for the approach to the 
medieval types which derived therefrom. In connection with the 
modes Mr. Robertson rightly stresses that the chants themselves 
came before modal theory and that the ‘tones’ do not conform 
entirely with the modes of the same number; but it is a pity that he 
perpetuates the term ‘dominant’ for the reciting-note, as confusion 
with the modern meaning of this word is not uncommon: ‘tenor’, 
used by Reese, is a much better term, since it is unlikely to be con- 
fused with its other meanings. And it would have been advisable 
to quote the Greek names of the modes, since these do not appear 
to be given elsewhere in the book and are, after all, in current use 
today. The fact that the names are differently used as between Greek 
and medieval terminology could have been pointed out and briefl 
explained. ' 

The most important part of the book from the general reader’s 
point of view is undoubtedly the latter part, dealing with medieval 
music proper. This should have occupied far more of the available 
space, perhaps following on a concise discussion of Greek theory 
and a (shorter) section on plainchant, and it should have contained 
far more lucid explanations of technicalities and far more musical 
examples. Gramophone records or no (there is a ‘discography’— 
horrid word—at the end of the book) there is no substitute for a 
musical example, even if short, actually on the page before the 
reader as he puzzles out some unfamiliar type of composition. The 
medieval period is all-important in such a book as this because it 
is, so to speak, next on the list of musical territory for the intelli- 
gent music-lover to explore: now that we can fill York Minster to 
hear a work written in 1610 and sing madrigals of 1580—1620 
without being thought precious or antiquarian, medieval music 
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clearly represents the next step back in time—if there is to be once. 
Of the two contributors to this section Denis Stevens is by far the 
worse offender in assuming knowledge of technical terms, and in his 
section on the ‘Ars Antiqua’ (even the title is not properly ex- 
plained), his style of writing seems, by accident no doubt, to show 
little feeling for:this music as a live art. Latin titles of plainchants, 
tropes, sequence and the like are bandied about for all the world 
as if one were casually mentioning Beethoven’s Eroica or Mozart’s 
Jupiter. Experts must realize that even to some of us who know a 
little about music this period is still unfamiliar ground, and for the 
reader of this book it is probably an utterly unknown region. Thus 
Mr. Stevens begins, having not explained his title, with a dubious 
opening paragraph which implies that polyphony is somehow ‘better’ 
than monody, and proceeds to tell us a little about notation, and a 
little about an early theoretical work and a musicological problem 
connected with it; only on his fourth page do we reach the basic 
fact, which the reader may well not know, that early polyphony be- 
gan with the duplicating of a melody at the fourth and fifth. Almost 
immediately we are back discussing notation, and half a page later 
we are on to the trials of life as a choirboy in medieval days. Almost 
every technical term used is casually dropped into the text without 
proper explanation—or at least without the prior explanation so 
necessary with a difficult field of study: see, for instance, ‘organum’ 
(p. 217), ‘melismatic organum’ (p. 218), the rhythmic ‘mode’, 
‘discant’, ‘motet’, ‘hocket’, and that favourite of the medieval 
scholar ‘isorhythm’. (Why, by the way, do none of these technical 
terms appear in the Index?) There is also some loose usage of 
generally accepted terminology, particularly the phrase ‘harmonized 
music’ or ‘harmonized melody’, which will inevitably tend to sug- 
gest an ‘A.&M.’ hymn-tune and is a bad word with which to describe 
medieval polyphony, except perhaps the fauxbourdon—another 
term, incidentally, which is not fully explained. Again, at the outset 
of chapter 5 we are told ‘The word monody is here used in the 
same sense as for the Italian monodists of the early seventeenth 
century’. The puzzled ordinary reader, who now has to turn up a 
history of the Baroque period, will become even more puzzled 
when he finds out that whereas Baroque monodies were accom- 
panied by full harmony and a firm bass, medieval monody was 
much nearer to single-line melody with, as Mr. Stevens tells us on 
the next page, a heterophonic or slightly contrapuntal instrumental 
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part. A dubious translation of Franco of Cologne’s Latin occurs on 
p. 226, though fortunately the real meaning is immediately ex- 
plained: the principle of consonance between any two parts in 
three-part counterpoint is of more relevance to later music than has 
been realized. 

Gilbert Reaney, on ‘Ars Nova’, is much better organized, and 
in this section, for the first time in the book, there begin to occur 
passages which remind us that music is after all a live art, to be 
enjoyed by the listener. It is a pity one has to wait 282 pages before 
reading anything this this (on Machaut’s polyphonic songs): 

‘It is difficult to convey the impression of these works in print. 
They are more personal compared with the colourful, brilliant 
frescoes of sound represented by the motets, which thrill by their 
virtuosity, but this is largely due to the solo voice and not to any 
subjective elements. Indeed, the long vocalises, the syncopations, 
the chopped-up rhythms, and the sudden accents on long notes 
sound very strange to the modern ear, which is nevertheless 
charmed by the fantasy and expressiveness of the melody. The 
key-system is not ours . . . [but] in spite of extraneous flats and 
sharps, the usual impression is of major and minor, with trans- 
position to close keys . . .’ 


Here at last is an expert who (a) realizes that the music he knows 
so well will not be easy for the ordinary listener to take in, (b) 
knows enough ‘ordinary’ music to realize which features will be 
obscure or odd to the ordinary listener, and, most essential of all, 
(c) gives the reader the impression that the music in question is 
worth the trouble of getting to know. Even Mr. Reaney is not 
awfully careful over defining terms, however, and the title ‘Ars 
Nova’, although it is explained, could perhaps have been more 
lucidly treated; ‘isorhythm’, too, needs fuller treatment than is 
accorded it in view of its particular importance in this period. He 
is, on the other side of the balance, the only contributor to this 
symposium who really fulfils the promise of the preface that the 
book will give ‘an account of music seen against its various back- 
grounds’; he wisely has a separate chapter on the ‘Historical and 
Cultural Background’ before beginning to talk about the music it- 
self. The actual musical history is divided according to countries, 
and the chapters on France and Italy have admirable sections on 
‘Musical Practice’. (Do we forget sometimes that old music was 
actually played and sung?) 
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The 19th century tended to write off medieval music as 
‘immature’ (‘crude and barbarous’ was Parry’s comment on it). The 
veil that shrouds it has still not been drawn, although it is a veil 
less of ignorance now than of dry musicology. It is too early to say 
whether those who think of this music as ‘queer’ will one day be 
thought as unfashionable as those who today commit the crime of 
not appreciating Monteverdi, Vivaldi, or Buxtehude, or whether it 
will one day be the done thing to perform isorhythmic motets as it 
is today to sing English madrigals. Dare we say that the medieval 
revival comes by no coincidence at a time when music is heading 
away from aesthetic considerations back towards its old connection 
with proportions and pure mathematics, and that the spark of 
inspiration is lacking in much of the work of both eras? This re- 
mains a suspicion, a suspicion which this book does a little, but not 
nearly enough, to remove. 
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